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GENERAL JOUBERT, THE FIGHTER 


By E. C. CLEVELAND 


General Petrus Jacobus Joubert will have a place, whichever way 
the war in South Africa may end. A hero of many battles, a 
statesman in advance of his people and a Christian leader, he ranks 
with the best and bravest in the history of men. If he were an 
Englishman he would be their Cromwell, if a Polish patriot their 
revered Kosciusko, if an Italian patriot their Garibaldi, if a German 
patriot their Von Moltke, or if an American patriot their Grant. His 
name and fame has been written all over South Africa, and a hundred 
years from now school children of the Transvaal will repeat the story 
uf his triumphs with reverence, while their aged grandfathers will 
thrill their hearts with tales they heard from their father’s lips of this 
prince among fighters. They will tell of his dream for a great South 
African confederation of states under centralized government. They 
will tell of his desire to put down the barriers to citizenship in the 
Transvaal Republic ana welcome the Outlanders. They will speak of 
the progress and development of the riches of the country which he 
desired to encourage. But it will not be the breadth of his mind and 
statesmanship which will cause the eyes of the children to sparkle so 
much as the story of his battles, how he trapped the British invaders 
at Laing’s Nek, how he led the attack at Majuba Hill killing 280 
British and losing but five men, how he punished them at Dundee and 
Glencoe and how his crafty mind surrounded Ladysmith with men and 
guns and trenches, the despair of England’s picked soldiery. Well does 
he deserve his title ‘“Sliem Piet,’’ which is translated “Crafty Peter.” 
General Joubert was born in 1832 on a farm in Cape C»lony. His 
great-great-grandfather was Pierre Joubert, 4 Huguenot who, because 
of his religious belief, was obliged to leave his home with others of his 
faith and to seek refuge from persecution in flight to South Africa, 
where he could serve his God in freedom. General Joubert worked on 
the farm like other Boer lads, herding and hunting, but when, with 
many others of his countrymen, he decided to get out of that part of 
Africa where they were oppressed by the British, he began to exhibit 
those qualities of leadership which have distinguished him for thirty 
years. He is the only one in the Transvaal Republic who has ever been 
able to contest the presidency with Pbresident Kruger, and though he 
failed, he kept the President close company. fn his first race President 
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Kruger polled twice as many votes as General Joubert and at the close 
of the election went up to his friend, shook hands with him, and made 
him Commander-in-Chief of his army. And this relation they have 
maintained ever since, although once or twice since, General Joubert 
has come almost “within an ace” of being elected President. For a 
short time he was Acting President in the absence of President Kruger 
from the country, but his ambition for the highest honor has never 
yet been gratified. Perhaps this is because he is too progressive, or 
possibly it is because President Kruger is more diplomatic or skillful 
in statesmanship. However that may be, there is no doubt that, as a 
general, he is a success, whether he proves himself able to cope with 
the enormous army of the British or not. 

No other General in the world is able to mobilize an army of farmer 
fighters in forty-eight hours, and yet General Joubert can. The Trans- 
vaal is divided into seventeen sections and the moment an army is 
wanted swift couriers go out from Pretoria and at the given signal the 
farmer and his sons leave their fields, their herds and their flocks to 
their wives and mothers, and hurry to the front with their rifles and 
with food supplies for a fortnight. The food supplies, by the way, 
consist of a five-pound slice of ‘“‘biltong’’—beef that has been dried in 
the sun until it is almost as hard as stone. This will last from ten to 
fifteen days, and a Boer with this suffers no pangs of hunger. This is 
the principal item in the army ration. No wonder therefore that they 
are able to maintain such a large army in the field. 

General Joubert is a born fighter. He does not pretend to find room 
in war for pity and humanitarianism. How can you murder a man 
gently? he would probably ask, if attacked on the point. It was this 
terrible consistency of General Joubert which nearly cost Dr. Jameson 
and his fellow-raiders their lives. The story is worth retelling. Every- 
body remembers how cleverly Joubert trapped the raiders. But for his 
promptness that page of history might have been written in a different 
way. He would have liked to shoot them down. He has no sympathy 
with revolt against law and order, and had Joubert been President 
instead of Kruger there would have been a monument in South Africa 
to-day in memory of “Dr. Jim” and his friends. 

Outside the prison walls were 10,000 Boers, excitedly discussing the 
fate of those within. Joubert would have satisfied the crowd by imme- 
diately executing the raiders, but Kruger’s judgment was wiser this 
time. All night the two sat up together, and when dawn broke Oom 
Paul had triumphed. Joubert went to speak to the crowd. 

“My Fellow-burghers,” said he, “if you had a beautiful flock of 
sheep, and a neighbor’s dogs broke into the pasture and killed them, 
what would you do? Would you pick up your rifle and straightaway 
proceed to shoot those dogs, thus rendering yourself liable to greater 
damage than the sheep destroyed, or would you lay hold on those dogs 
and carry them to your neighbor, saying: ‘Now, here are your dogs. 
I caught them in the act. Pay me for the damage done, and they shall 
be returned to you?’ ”’ 

There was a pause, and when the crowd seemed to have grasped the 
situation, the General drove his argument home. 


“‘We have the neighbor’s dogs in jail here. What shall we do with 
them?” 
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So Kruger had his way, and sent his famous bill to Mr. Chamberlain 
for a million’s worth of ‘moral and intellectual damage.” 

In his early life on the farm General Joubert was a successful 
trader. Finally he became a stock farmer in the Wakkerstroom district 
of the Transvaal. Then he was elected state’s attorney. Soon he was 
in the Volksraad, next vice-president of the Council, and before he had 
reached middle age he had become passing rich by practicing as a law 
agent. When Sir Theophilus Shepstone annexed the Transvaal Mr. 
Joubert was President Kruger’s companion on the mission to London 
to seek retrocession. The failure of that mission convinced the Boers 
that to regain their independence they must fight for it. On the war 
breaking out, or rather in anticipation of that event, Joubert was put 
in chief command of the Boer forces. To him was, no doubt, due the 
skillful tactical use of the Boers’ guerilla methods, which, novel then 
to Europeans, proved so effective against the Old World mode of fight- 
ing employed by Sir George Colley and his soldiers. In this connection 
it is a matter of interest that General Joubert entertained Sir George 
Colley at his house in Pretoria on the first visit of that British officer to 
the Transvaal. Later at Majuba Hill, where Sir George Colley fell, 
Joubert asked an English correspondent the name of the British officer 
who had fallen. The correspondent did not know, and together they 
walked to the place where the body lay, the helmet covering the face. 

“You have killed the bravest man of the field,” said the journalist, 
and Joubert replied: “Yes, he fought well.” He had been writing to 
England, he said, for three years to try to prevent the war. 

To Mrs. Joubert is attributed much of the remarkable success Gen- 
eral Joubert has achieved in his career. She is to-day a marvelously 
active woman of 60 and accompanies her husband in his campaigns 
and provides for him in his tent. It is said that it was Mrs. Joubert 
who urged the General on at Majuba Hill, where he was loath to begin 
the attack. 

The customs in South Africa are so different from other parts of 
the world that it would be a matter of interest to know how General 
Joubert won his wife. Courtship in the Transvaal is a uniform matter 
and I am told that General Joubert went about it in this wise. He left 
his home on the finest horse he had after putting on his new suit of 
clothes and after sticking an ostrich feather in his hat. He entered 
the house of the one he wished to have as his bride, and, after shaking 
hands with “Tante,” the mother, and ‘‘Oom,” the father, he shook 
hands with his beloved. Oom said to him “sitz” (be seated); a bowl of 
coffee was then brought to him and he passed a few words with the 
family about the health of the neighbors, cattle and crops. Presently 
he rose and offered to his beloved a little gift of confectionery. If 
Mrs. Joubert had declined she would not now be Mrs. Joubert, but she 
accepted it, blushing and laughing. Then the rest of the family con- 
siderately dropped out, leaving the two lovers together to arrange mat- 
ters. Before she went, however, “Tante’” made a mark on the candle 
with her knitting needle and young Joubert understood that he must 
not stay after the candle had burned down to that mark. 

Later on came their wedding, and as General and Mrs. Joubert are 
typical Boers they would, of course, have a typical Boer marriage. One 
who has been present on such occasions writes: 
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“The Boer homestead becomes a most animated scene. Scores of ox- 
teams are scattered about the surrounding plain; negro servants are 
bustling around; guns are fired promiscuously whenever more guests 
arrive; dancing, feasting, and coffee-drinking are carried on in the 
cottage and everywhere around it; impromptu shooting-matches and 
horse-races are decided, and joy is unconfined. After the ceremony and 
after all the guests have kissed the bride and bridegroom the wedding 
feast is eaten, then the guests spend the night in dancing and play- 
ing games. It would be a breach of etiquette for any of the guests to 
depart before the dawn, and, indeed, the fiddler’s music and the sound 
made by the dancing feet are often heard until noon of the following 
day.” Thus did General and Mrs. Joubert become man and wife. 

The dress of General Joubert and his fellow Boers is of the roughest 
description and material and suited to their occupations. Corduroy and 
flannel for the body, a wide-brimmed felt hat for the head, and leather- 
soled boots fitted for walking on the grass complete the regulation Boer 
costume, which is picturesque as well as serviceable. The clothing, 
which is generally made by the Boer’s “‘vrouw,” or wife, makes no pre- 
tension to fit or style, and is quite satisfactory to the wearer if it clings 
to the body. In most instances it is built on plans and approved by 
the Voortrekkers of 1835, and quite satisfactory to the present Boers, 
their sons and grandsons. 

General Joubert’s farm house is a low, one-story stone structure, 
with a steep tile roof and a small annex in the rear, which is used as 
a kitchen. The door is on a level with the ground, and four windows 
afford all the light that is required in the four square rooms in the 
interior. A dining room and three bedrooms furnishes the necessary 
quarters for the family. It is situated a long distance from the tracks 
of the transport wagons, in order that passing infected animals may 
not introduce disease into the flocks and herds of the General. Matters 
of state importance occupy much of General Joubert’s time in his city 
home at Pretoria, which is likewise plain. Just now the war takes up 
all his time and he will not probably see his farm home for some time. 

As an evidence of his broadmindedness, the night before Laing’s Nek 
he wrote, in reply to a letter from General Colley, that the Boers would 
favor a South African confederation, and would hoist the British flag 
once a year if the Republic were restored under the queen’s patronage. 
In the time which preceded Sir Charles Warren’s expedition he re- 
signed office in protest against “a government which has deliberately 
broken faith with England and violated the convention by annexing 
Montsioa’s territory.” When contesting the presidentship with Mr. 
Kruger in 1888 he said: “I fought against the English for our liberty, 
but I have now, as I had then, no ill feeling whatever against them. I 
would fight with the English against any other power, and if Germany 
were to make any attempt on the Transvaal I would say to England: 
‘Take us and make us yours again, rather than to fall into German 
hands.’”’’ In May last General Joubert made a very notable proposal 
to give any respectable and honest Outlander the franchise after ‘“‘three 
or four years” of registration, on taking a simple oath of allegiance. 
When the present war was begun General Joubert was not under the 
delusion of many Boers that the war would be quickly ended. He knew 
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England’s strength and said: “I leave it now to God. It may be His 
will that the Transvaal shall perish. I can only do my best.” 

Pray and fight are characteristic of the Boers, and it was not sur- 
prising to learn that General Joubert preached to his soldiers on Sun- 
days. God and their country call for their supreme devotion. The 
Bible is in every home and in every army camp. The fear that this may 
be the last war he will lead does not deter General Joubert from enter- 
ing into the fray with a great hope that God may be on the side of the 
little battalions. He fights with a sword in his hand and a Bible in his 
pocket. When animosities have cleared away and blind partisanship 
has died out, then even his enemies will write the name of General 
Joubert, the fighter, high up among the list of heroes who have braved 
all for their country. 








DOWN IN THE VALLEY 


By H. H. VANMETER 


Close by the creek, where the railroad crosses, 
On the cold rocks scarce covered with mosses, 
Wounded and dying he lay in his anguish, 
Left in the battle lingering to languish. 

Two little drum sticks, broken and muddy, 
Two little tired feet, mangled and bloody; 
Poor little pale face, lips all aquiver, 

Longing for just one drop from the river. 


Back from the front the bravest were falling, 
Death and destruction and panic appalling— 
} Loud, but in vain, the leaders were calling. 
Down to the ford the general had driven, 
Bravely by word and deed he had striven, 
But none could hear his orders when given; 
y Near by the dying drummer boy standing, 
Vainly with voice entreating, commanding, 
Till in the tenderest tones demanding, 
‘ ‘Say! O, my boy! could you beat us a rally?”’ 
P “Steady boys, stand! Now just for one sally!’’ 
Hark, hear the drum beat, down in the valley! 
So by the brave little drummer beating 
Rallied long ranks of soldiers retreating, 
Cheer after cheer their great general greeting. 
Back from the rear the batteries are coming, 
Thicker and faster the bullets are humming, 
Two little dead hands do no more drumming. - 


When victory was won, O how they wept o’er him! 
Back to his dear ones so tenderly bore him, 

Who clasped his cold form in loving embraces, 

While tears trickled down those powder stained faces; 
For the great leader had told all the story, 

How the young hero had gone home to glory. 

So, when our battles of life are all ended, 

Oh may we be by our Master commended! 

Weak though we may be, let’s sound out the rally; 
Cheer up! dear faint hearts, down in the valley! 





SUNDAY BREAKFAST ASSOCIATION 


By RoGcer T, Martin 


is nothing less than the serving of a Sunday breakfast and a 

Sunday supper to a multitude of poor, hungry, dissipated or 
wandering men. The meal is invariably followed by a Gospel service, 
which has proved the stepping stone to better things for thousands. It 
has been in existence since Nov. 6, 1878, and in all that time no officer 
has drawn a salary and the work has been carried on quietly through 
contributions. The total expense for 1899 was $7,373.66 and during this 
time charitable meals were served to 50,645 and 8,442 came forward 
for prayer. The temperance committee received 844 pledges. It is 
different from other organizations conducted for such charitable ends 
from the fact that, while it is unsectarian and has no wealthy man to 
give it his individual concern, it ended last year with a balance in the 
treasury of nearly $1,500. 

This Sunday Breakfast Association is an illustration of what a conse- 
crated band of workers can accomplish. It is by far the largest organi- 
zation of its kind in the United States and possibly in the world. The 
hall property, formerly the Eleventh Baptist church, is owned by the 
Association clear of all incumbrance. For running expenses it has re- 
ceived several legacies, and it seems probable that in time the work will 
be put on a solid financial basis and extended in directions which al- 
ready call for it. 

At the State Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, held in Philadelphia last October, Miss Jessie Ackerman, one of 
the best known temperance workers in the world, publicly stated that 
she had made seventy-six ocean voyages and circumnavigated the globe 
three times in carrying on her missionary work, traveling 300,000 miles, 
and had seen and visited every kind and condition of people on the face 
of the earth; and in all of her observation of philanthropic work in all 
parts of the world she had never seen any equaling or so large as that 
of the Sunday Breakfast Association in Philadelphia. There she had 
witnessed 900 poor, discouraged, disconsolate men supplied with food, 
and then the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ was preached to them. 
She had seen more than fifty men, in a single meeting, rise and come 
forward for prayer; and she considered the Sunday Breakfast Associa- 
tion the largest and grandest benevolent, religious work that she had 
ever met with, and that it deserved the hearty support, encouragement 
and sympathy of all Christians. 

Such words of unqualified approval from Miss Ackerman are suffi- 
cient endorsement to satisfy the minds of any enquiring or doubtful. 
It is true that some missionary enterprises in great cities have placed 
even the most successful of such enterprises under a question mark, 
but the quality of leadership and the work accomplished by the Sunday 
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Breakfast Association of Philadelphia for more than twenty-one years 
speak eloquently of its merits. 

In a visit to the Association early one Sunday morning we found the 
workers ready to serve the breakfast. On the evening before they had 
prepared 3,000 corned-beef sandwiches. They therefore had only to 
prepare the coffee. This was steaming in an immense copper tank, 
where they are able to prepare 225 gallons in half an hour. In the 
audience room we found 800 wrecks of humanity, in all stages of desti- 
tution, and with the marks of want, sin and misery written on their 
faces. Promptly at the hour set the door from the kitchen apartment 
opened and huge piles of sandwiches and steaming cups of coffee ap- 
peared. The breakfast consisted of four of these big sandwiches and 
three cups of coffee for each man. 

After everything was cleared away the Gospel service began. Many 
of the leaders are among those who have found Christ in this very hall. 
It would be difficult to find a more consecrated body of men and women. 
At every service of testimony, song and prayer there is an urgent appeal 
given to come to Christ and forsake sin. Rarely is there a service with- 
out immediate results, and the change which comes in the hearts of 
these wretched men is soon seen in their outward appearance and daily 
lives. They quickly learn the Christian spirit of helping their fellows, 
and it is not remarkable that the Association has almost outgrown its 
present quarters, so loyal have been the efforts of those who have been 
converted here to extend its influence. 

The supper consists of four rusks and three cups of coffee, iced tea 
being substituted in summer for coffee. Nearly double the number at 
the morning service is present at this evening service and the Gospel 
is preached with unusual results. 

On New Year’s Day, through the generosity of W. Atlee Burpee, a 
substantial dinner of turkey sandwiches and coffee was provided for 
788 homeless or hungry men. A religious service from 10 to 12 o’clock 
preceded the dinner. In the afternoon some of the best talent of Phila- 
delphia delivered recitations and provided music and other entertain- 
ment for those present. A twilight service followed without lights, when 
the presence of the Holy Spirit was manifest to an unusual degree. 
Over 300 of the men audibly asked for prayers and nearly the whole 
congregation of about 1,200 persons knelt and prayed for God’s spirit to 
direct. Supper was then served, followed by an evening service. 

One of the notable conversions on New Year’s Day of last year was 
a Scotch-Irishman who came into the meeting early in the morning 
considerably under the influence of liquor; in fact, on the verge of de- 
lirium tremens. He came merely to get warm and to get his dinner, 
but before noon he was soundly converted unto God, and was as happy 
a man as could be found. He staid all day, and has attended almost 
every meeting since, besides going to many meetings elsewhere and 
assisting in them, and every opportunity he is instant in season in 
talking with men and trying to persuade them to be Christians. His 
testimonies are wonderfully interesting and impressive in their sim- 
plicity and genuine earnestness. On New Year’s Day he could neither 
read nor write, did not know one letter from another, could not write 
nor even make his own name, and would not have known it had he 
seen it. He said he wanted to learn to read the Bible for himself, and 
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in six weeks was able to read fairly well and to write a fair hand. 
Now he reads the Bible easily and writes a good letter. He had never 
attended religious meetings, and, further, he was one of the ‘Molly 
Maguires” who terrorized the coal regions of Pennsylvania years ago. 
In joining a large Presbyterian Church, he met a man whose face 
seemed familiar, who extended the hand of fellowship and welcome. 
He found the man was the son of a large coal operator near Shamokin. 
This convert, with two others, had lain in wait for a long while to mur- 
der the son, but now the hand of Christian fellowship was extended, 
and the former would-be murderer grasped it in the same spirit. A 
happier, more earnest Christian man cannot be found than the ‘ex- 
Molly Maguire;” and his dear old mother, who thought the son dead 
through dissipation years ago, and also his sister, are unspeakably 
happy to know he is living and converted to God. And this is only one 
ease of many. 

Among other agencies in connection with this Hall is a Bible School 
attended by an average of 321 each Sabbath, a Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety with a membership of 70, a Sewing School of 200 members and 
an evening meeting each week for neglected children of the neighbor- 
hood. 

The Sunday Breakfast Association leads the way for other mission 
and benevolent societies to follow if they wish to deal more success- 
fully with this large class of submerged men. Considered purely as a 
sceciological study it is an interesting experiment, though it could no 
longer be called an experiment. Considered from its spiritual side it 
offers irrefutable evidence of the power of the Gospel to save, redeem 
and restore the most abject and fallen humanity. 
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GOD IS LOVE 


By Samuev K. Peircy 


A yoeman, once (so runs the Scottish tale), 
On high, his spacious barn above, 

Set up a golden weathervane, which bore 
The bright inscription, ‘‘God is Love.”’ 


Not long had this been swinging in its place, 
When his good neighbor ’cross the way, 

On meeting him beside the garden wall, 
Began at once to chide, and say: 


‘‘Now, brother Jones, it seemeth strange to me, 
That thou shouldst thus our God decry, 
Declare that His great love is turned and changed 
By every wind that bloweth by.’’ 


‘‘Ah, John, thou dost me wrong,’’ he then replied, 
‘‘Thou dost my meaning quite mistake; 
Whatever way the wind may blow, I say, 
Still God is Love; He’ll ne’er forsake.” 
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A MILLIONAIRE AND HIS HOBBY 


By Cyrus HoLpRIDGE 


“Gospel of Wealth” as announced by Andrew Carnegie. He had 

already made one or two notable gifts. As a matter of fact the 
general public, however, smiled when such a multi-millionaire wrote 
such a book. They doubted his sincerity. They asked for evidence. 
The evidence has been coming in an increasing stream of practical 
gifts until in 1899 Mr. Carnegie gave a total of $2,927,000 to libraries, 
besides making two advances in salaries of 11,000 employes, which in- 
volved no less than an annual expenditure of $2,228,000. The uniform- 
ity of the gifts of Mr. Carnegie marks the public library as his hobby. 
The story of how this became his hobby is an interesting part of an 
interesting life. 

Born in Dunfermline, Scotland, Nov. 25, 1837, the son of a poor but 
thrifty weaver, Mr. Carnegie had no “prospects.” Few if any would 
have picked him out as the future iron and steel king. There was 
nothing on which to base such a prophecy. He had no opportunity to 
acquire an education and no money to make a venture. Instead of 
growing richer, his father was growing poorer. The hand loom was 
rapidly being driven out of business by the steam plant and it was not 
long before the apprentices were discharged and the four damask looms 
were idle. The family set out for America in the hope of doing better. 
Settling in Allegheny City the father entered a cotton factory and 
Andrew, the elder of the two boys, shortly followed him as “bobbin 
boy.” He was about twelve years of age and drew the munificent wages 
of $1.20 a week. Not much outlook here for a future millionaire. 
Work began before dawn and did not end before darkness came on at 
night, with only forty minutes being allowed for noon. 

A change came soon, but it was not a change for the better. A kind 
old Scotchman took the lad into his factory and set him to fire an 
engine at $1.80 a week. He liked the “firing” work since he handled 
wooden chips instead of coal, but the responsibility of keeping water 
in the boiler and steam up to the proper notch was too great, and he 
found himself oftentimes at night sitting up in bed trying the steam 
gauge to see that everything was all right. His employer noticed 
finally that he was doing too much and asked him to keep his accounts 
and see that bills were properly made out.. Andrew had had enough 
schooling to write a plain hand and do something with figures. He 
liked the change, but found that there was not enough office work to 
keep him busy, so he put in the rest of the time working in the factory. 
He had no dreams of a million yet, but right at this point in his career 
a new world was opened to him. It was here that he received the in- 
spiration to build libraries, which he is now doing in so many cities. 

While firing the engine, a certain Colonel Anderson of Allegheny 
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City, who was well-to-do and of a philanthropic turn of mind, announced 
that he would be in his library every Saturday afternoon to lend books 
to working boys and men. He had only 400 volumes, but he made such 
good use of them that a number of boys thus aided have become dis- 
tinguished. Andrew longed for Saturday to come, as boys in his circum- 
stances can alone comprehend. He was thirteen years of age and his 
mind was just awakening to a larger world than he had ever known 
before. Years afterwards he looked back at this period and has said 
that he resolved at this early age he would devote himself to providing 
such educational advantages for other poor boys like himself. 

Not long after this Andrew heard that he might secure the position 
of messenger boy in a telegraph office in Pittsburgh. His uncle en- 
couraged him to try for the position, as it would give him $2.50 per 
week. Accordingly he set out one day with his father, dressed in a 
blue jacket, and made application. He was successful, and what a 
wonderful world it was! Instead of a dark cellar firing an engine, or 
working in a dingy factory office, he was now in the upper world among 
intelligent men, surrounded by books, papers and pencils in profusion. 
Now his only fear was that he might lose his position, as he thought 
it must be too good to keep. He was not familiar with the names of 
streets in Pittsburgh, and in order to learn them he went up and down, 
repeating the names of cross streets until he knew every street in the 
city and could accurately determine distances. 

The next advance came to him by keeping his eyes and ears open. 
The superintendent of the telegraph office, James D. Reid, himself a 
Scotchman, favored the ambitious lad and helped him. In his “History 
of the Telegraph” he says of him: 

“TI liked the boy’s looks, and it was easy to see that, though he was 
little, he was full of spirit. He had not been with me a month before 
he began to ask whether I would teach him to telegraph. I began to 
instruct him and found him an apt pupil. He spent all his spare time 
in practice, sending and receiving by sound and not by tape, as was 
largely the custom in those days. Pretty soon he could do as well as 
I could at the key, and then his ambition carried him away beyond 
doing the drudgery of messenger work.” 

One morning when he was in the office early he heard a death mes- 
sage come over the wires from Philadelphia. He knew that sort of 
message required prompt handling, so he wrote it out and delivered it 
at the proper address. From that time the operators began to use him 
to “sub” for them. Then Mr. Reid made him an operator, and he had a 
great rise in the world, for he now got $25 a month. 

All of the time while he was messenger boy, and at the very time he 
wrote out this death message, which proved a stepping stone upward, 
he was accustomed to sweep out the office. Accordingly he was on 
hand early every morning. Not long ago in a reminiscent mood, Mr. 
Carnegie said: “I had as my fellow sweepers David McBargo, after- 
wards superintendent of the Allegheny Valley Railroad; Robert Pit- 
cairn, afterwards superintendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad; and 
Mr. Moreland, subsequently City Attorney of Pittsburgh. We all took 
turns, two each morning doing, the sweeping.” 

When he was sixteen years of age Andrew’s father died and he thus 
became the mainstay of his mother and younger brother. About this 
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time the Pennsyivania Railroad was completed to Pittsburgh. In the 
telegraph office the operators knew all about this long before the road 
got on and began to see, in the office, Thomas A. Scott, superintendent 
of that end of the road. Andrew became acquainted with him, because 
he was the operator through whom he sent many of his messages. He 
asked if Andrew would like to come and work for him as his private 
operator. He told him he would, as he saw a chance to better himself. 

The salary was $35 a month, ten more than he had been getting, 
which seemed a small fortune to him. Mr. Scott was getting $125 a 
month and Andrew wondered what he could do with so much money. 

From Mr. Scott’s private telegraph operator he became his private 
secretary. He worked with him and under him and J. Edgar Thomson 
for thirteen years, from 1854 to 1867. 

One morning Mr. Scott was a little late getting to the office, and 
there had been an accident on the Eastern Division. A bridge had been 
burned or washed away, and the through express was away behind time. 
There was only one track and the freight trains were on the sidings 
all along the Western Division waiting for the express, which had the 
right of way. Andrew gleaned the situation from the telegrams he 
found, and sat down at once to do what he knew Mr. Scott would do if 
he were there. He wired to the conductor of the express that he was 
going to give the freight trains three hours and forty minutes of his 
time, and told him to answer, so that he might know that he understood 
the situation. He answered that he did. He then wired to the con- 
ductor of each freight train and started the whole string of them. 
Every telegram was signed “Thomas A. Scott.” 

Presently Mr. Scott, who had heard about the trains all being late 
and an accident on the road, came hurriedly in and sat down to the 
pile of telegrams. 

“Here it is 1 o’clock,’”’ said he, ‘and the express not in and the 
freights hung up and the devil to pay. Wire—” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Scott,” said young Carnegie. “I wired the orders I 
thought you would send. Here are the telegrams, and I think you'll 
find the through freight already in the yards.” 

Mr. Scott looked hard at him and never said a word. 

A few days passed. One morning J. Edgar Thomson, the president, 
came into the office in Pittsburg. Andrew felt a hand on his shoulder 
and looked up. “Is this Andy?” he asked. “Yes, sir,’ said Andrew. 

“Well,” said he, “I’ve been hearing about you. Scott told us the 
other night about what that little Scotch devil of his had been doing!” 
And with that he laughed and Andrew knew he had a friend in him as 
well as in Mr. Scott. 

It was not long after this that young Carnegie was again put on his 
mettle. Mr. Scott asked him if he could get $500 to make an invest- 
ment. Andrew didn’t know where he could get the money, but he 
wasn’t going to lose the opportunity and promptly replied, “Oh, yes, 
sir.” 

“Well,” said he, “get it as soon as you can. In fact, $600 is the 
amount needed, and I can help you out a little, if you can’t raise it all. 
A man has just died who owned ten shares of Adams Express stock. It 
costs only $60 a share, and it pays 1 per cent a month. You must 
buy it.” 
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Andrew felt that here was a crisis in his life and he must meet it. 
Accordingly he talked the matter over with his mother and succeeded 
in getting the amount together. He was a proud boy when he received 
a check not long afterwards for his first monthly dividend—ten dollars. 
Here was money he had received without laboring for it, the interest 
on his capital. 

Meanwhile Mr. Scott was rising all the while in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. In 1858 he was made general superintendent; 
March 4, 1860, he was made vice-president, and in May, 1861, he was 
called to Washington to become Assistant Secretary of War, in charge 
of military railroads and telegraphs. As he went up he took Andrew 
with him, and he was now superintendent of the western division of 
the road. When he decided to go into the government service he said 
Andrew must go, too, and he wouldn’t hear of his staying behind. So to 
Washington he went with him, going from Philadelphia to Annapolis by 
water, railroad communication having been broken. Young Carnegie 
at once set to work with a large force of men to repair the railroad 
from Annapolis to Washington. 

June 1, 1862, Colonel Scott returned to the service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and Andrew went with him. One day he was examining 
the railroad track after his return to the service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, when a tall man with a green bag in his hand came 
up and asked him if he was connected with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. When he answered yes, the man drew out the model of a 
sleeping berth. He did not need to explain it at very great length. 
Young Carnegie seemed to see its value at a flash. Railroad cars in 
which people could sleep on long journeys—of course there were no 
railroads across the continent yet—struck him as being the very thing 
for this land of magnificent distances. He told him he would speak 
about his model to Mr. Scott, and did so, enthusiastically. Mr. Scott 
did not share Carnegie’s enthusiasm, but said he might bring the in- 
ventor to see him. So he introduced T. T. Woodruff, the inventor of the 
sleeping car. And the result was not only the building of two trial 
cars, which were run over the Pennsylvania Railroad, but the formation 
of a sleeping car company in which Carnegie was offered an interest. 
He promptly accepted, although he didn’t quite know where his share 
of the capital was coming from. But he was confident in his ability to 
overcome difficulties. He had secured the money to buy the Adams 
Express stock. He would get the money to buy the sleeping car stock. 

But how? At last he went to the bank, and telling the president the 
exact facts, offered him his note for $217.50—his share of the first pay- 
ment on the stock—if he would advance the money and let him pay him 
back out of his salary at the rate of $15 a month. To Carnegie’s delight 
he patted him on the back, said “You are all right, Andy,” and dis- 
counted his note. The subsequent payments for stock in the Sleeping 
Car Company he was enabled to meet without giving any more notes, 
from the receipts of the cars themselves. It was thus young Carnegie 
made his first substantial capital. 

When he heard of the oil strike on the Storey farm, on Oil Creek, 
he resolved to invest in oil lands. He visited that famous well from 
which quantities of oil were running waste into the creek. The ca- 
pacity of the well was several hundred barrels a day, but when Carnegie 
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and his associates bought the farm for $40,000 they had no confidence 
that this flow would continue, and built a pond big enough to hold 
100,000 barrels. They ran the oil into this pond until they had run in 
several hundred thousand barrels, part of which leaked and some of 
which evaporated. Yet this investment of $40,000 paid in one year 
$1,000,000 in cash and dividends, and the farm itself eventually became 
worth, on a stock basis, the sum of five millions of dollars. 

There were so many delays on railroads in those days from burned 
or broken wooden bridges that Carnegie felt the day of wooden bridges 
must end soon, just as the day of wood-burning locomotives was ended. 
Cast iron bridges, he thought, ought to replace them, so he organized 
a company, principally from railroad men he knew, to make these iron 
bridges, and called it the Keystone Bridge Works. The development 
of this new company required Carnegie’s time, so he resigned from the 
railroad service in 1867. He had risen from telegraph operator to be 
superintendent of the Western Division, and no longer drew a salary. 
He was now thirty years of age. From that time on he was his own 
master. 

In 1868 he returned to England, and there noticed that the railroads 
were discarding iron rails and substituting steel. The necessity for this 
had long been impressed on Carnegie and on railroad men in general. 
In faci, the Pennsylvania Company had, at his suggestion, spent $20,000 
on a process for hardening iron rails by carbon—precisely the modern 
Harvey process. But on his return from England he built at Pittsburgh 
a plant for the Bessemer process of steel-making, which had not until 
then been operated in this country, and started in to make steel rails 
for American railroads. He bought the Homestead Works some time 
later, and by 1888 owned, with his associates, the seven steel works in 
and about Pittsburgh which constitute the plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Company,.the monthly output of which is 140,000 tons of pig iron and 
160,000 tons of steel rails. Probably in no other part of the world can 
be found such an aggregation of splendidly equipped steel works as 
those controlled by this association. It comprises the Homestead Stee! 
Works, the Edgar Thomson Steel Works and Furnaces, the Duquesne 
Steel Works and Furnaces, all within two miles of one another; the 
Lucy Furnaces, the Keystone Bridge Works, the Upper Union Rolling 
Mills and the Lower Unior Rolling Mills. 

In all branches, including the great coke works and mines, there are 
employed twenty-five thousand men. The monthly pay roll exceeds one 
million, one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, or nearly fifty 
thousand dollars for each working day. Including the Frick Coke Com- 
pany, the united capital of the Carnegie Steel Company exceeds sixty 
million dollars. Mr. Carnegie not long ago gave an option on his in- 
terests in these concerns for $100,000,000, but the plan fell through and 
it is now announced that he will refuse to consider any offer for less 
than $125,000,000. Even this immense sum does not indicate more than 
half of his wealth, as he has large investments in real estate and stocks. 
Skibo Castle in Scotland is on one of the most magnificent of land prop- 
erties in that country and his palatial home in New York City has all 
that wealth could provide. 

Mr. Carnegie believes in helping his men upward. He does not 
entertain the opinion of many that charity does much for humanity. 
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Recently he said: “Of every thousand dollars given to charity nine 
hundred and fifty might as well be thrown in the sea. Help the aspir- 
ing. It is of no use to boost a man up a ladder unless he is willing to 
climb himself.’”’ Nor does Mr. Carnegie view poverty as many do. Of 
this he said in an address: ‘I was born to the blessed heritage of 
poverty. I hope I speak to poor young men to-night. It is my earnest 
hope that none of you are burdened with the care of riches. When this 
burden is laid on a young man and he acts his part well he deserves 
double credit; he is surely the salt of the earth. In these days we hear 
a lot about poverty. The cry goes up to abolish poverty, but it will 
indeed be a sad day when poverty is no longer with us. Where will 
your inventor, your artist, your philanthropist, your reformer—in fact, 
anybody of note—come from then? They all come from the ranks of 
the poor. God does not call his great men from the ranks of the rich.” 

What Mr. Carnegie does believe in is thrift, honesty and temperance. 
He believes in taking every opportunity to encourage men to own their 
homes and accumulate a competency. Speaking of this and what had 
actually been done by his company he said: 

“Yes, I believe in anything which will help men to help themselves. 
To induce them to save, every workman in our company is allowed to 
deposit part of his earnings, not exceeding two thousand dollars, with 
the firm, on which the high interest rate of six per cent is allowed. The 
firm also lends to any of its workmen to buy a lot, or to build a house, 
taking its pay by installments. The policy of giving a personal interest 
to the men who render exceptional service is strengthening. With us 
there are many such, and every year several more are added as partners. 
It is the policy of the concern to interest every superintendent in the 
works, every head of a department, every exceptional young man. Pro- 
motion follows exceptional service, and there is no favoritism.” 

But to return to his hobby. Mr. Carnegie began to build libraries in 
Pittsburgh. He reasoned in this way: “I believe in helping men to 
help themselves. How can they better help themselves than by securing 
an education along some line in which they can help themselves. They 
are too poor to go to college and many are too poor to attend night 
schools. But they can read good books which will be valuable to them 
and give them inspiration upward, if they lack it. Therefore, I will 
build libraries and put these books within the reach of the humblest 
boy or girl in the country.” 

At Pittsburgh he has built, at a cost of more than a million dollars, 
a magnificent library, museum, concert hall and picture gallery, all 
under one roof, and endowed it with a fund of another million, the 
interest of which (fifty thousand dollars per annum), is being devoted 
to the purchase of the best works of American art. Other libraries, to 
be connected with this largest as a center, are now being constructed, 
which will make the city of Pittsburgh and its environs a beneficiary 
of his generosity to the extent of five million dollars. 

While thus endowing the city where his fortune was made, he has not 
forgotten other places endeared to him by association or by interest. To 
the Allegheny Free Library he has given $375,000; to the Braddock Free 
Library, $250,000; to the Johnstown Free Library, $50,000; and to the 
Fairfield (Iowa) Library, $40,000. To his native land he has been 
scarcely less generous. To the Edinburgh Free Library he has given 
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$250,000, and to his native town of Dunfermline, $90,000. Other Scottish 
towns to the number of ten have received helpful donations of amounts 
not quite so large. 

Since the above and for the single year 1899, the following indicates 
how rapidly he is devoting his property to his pet idea: 








Jan. 13—Public Library, Washington, D. C................... $ 250,000 
Jan. 27—Zoological Gardens, New York.............cceeeeees 5,000 
Jan. 29—State College, Bellefonte, Pa...................000- 100,000 
Feb. $—Publie Library, Atlanta, Gai... ccicccciccccceccesessess 100,000 
April 19—Library and Art Galleries, Pittsburgh, Pa......... 1,750,000 
May 11—Birmingham (Ala.) University..................... 250,000 
June 3—Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J..............00008- 50,000 
Sept. 6—Public Library, Oakland, Cal...........ccccccccccces 50,000 
Sept. 8—Public Library, Forth Worth, Texas................ 50,000 
Nov. 1—X. X. I. Women’s Club, Denison, Texas............. 17,000 
Nov. 16—Polytechnic Library, Louisville, Ky................ 125,000 
Dec. 21—Public Library, Lincoln, Neb................eeeeees 75,000 
Dee, 22-—-DUmiGrmaline, SeGtiand . cscs ccccsccseacsccccswnvscs 100,000 

WOO, aieded ce Gadans eevee ee CEO CER eeu deeedaseaaneeae $2,922,000 


Mr. Carnegie is careful in making such gifts to a city to secure the 
promise that a certain amount will be set aside by the city for mainte- 
nance. Otherwise, by his death the property would immediately fail 
of its purpose. 

Mr. Carnegie is not a religious man. His wife is devoted to relig- 
ious work and it is hoped that she may in time convert him. Some 
years ago he was rather pronounced as an agnostic, but it is understood 
his views have changed. 

His advice to young men on “How to Succeed,” delivered in New 
York before a young men’s Bible class not long ago, was as follows: 

“To succeed a young man must be honest, moral and sober. You 
cannot trust a drinking man, and I would as soon trust the man who 
gambles at Monte Carlo as the man who gambles in Wall street. The 
successful business man must be a good, all around man, and must not 
do anything to excess.” 
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BETTER FUTURE FOR THE JEW 


By ERNEST H. CRAWFOKD 


Hirsch, are among the interesting features of this generation. 

Whatever may be the outgrowth of the Zionist movement, it 
is practically certain that the American colonies of Jews in 
the United States, as well as in South America, will remain. Dr. Madi- 
son C. Peters investigated the problem as thoroughly as possible, and 
declared mcst emphatically that America was the true Mecca of the 
Jews. It is here that the largest liberty of conscience and the largest 
opportunity for occupation is to be found. 

in the southern part of New Jersey, near Rosenhayn, there are five 
colonies of Jews, who are for the most part engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. These colonies are at Rosenhayn, Carmel, Alliance, Wood- 
bine and Mizpah. All told, there are about 2,000 Jewish families in 
these colonies. The land was bought by the agents of Baron Hirsch, 
and is divided into small farms. The necessary provision is made 
for living purposes, and a Jewish family is given one of these farms, 
rent free, for two years. After the first two years, small payments 
are required until the land is paid for in full. 

This experiment in South Jersey is all the more interesting because 
it introduces us to the Jew in a new aspect. Americans as well as 
Europeans have too often regarded Jews as only fitted to be dealers 
in shoddy clothing and keepers of pawnshops. We forget that the 
hatred of Europe has driven the Jew into these occupations, and it 
seems impossible for us to realize that wherever the Jew has entered 
other occupations he has attained excellence—and even the highest 
positions. 

In agriculture the Jew has a future. A visit to these five colonies 
last summer and fall would have convinced the most skeptical. Many 
of these Jews own their farms, and the quantity of berries, potatoes 
and other vegetables shipped to New York by them is simply amazing. 
The pursuit of farming is growing more popular year by year, as is 
evidenced by the increasing population of these colonies. An attempt 
is being made to reach the Jews of New York and Philadelphia, by 
helping their children to visit these colonies each summer and paying 
them for the berries they pick and other work done. The smaller 
Hebrews cannot fail to contrast the open life of the country with their 
dirty, heated quarters in the city, and the result will be that many 
will desire to engage in agriculture. 

The nearness to both New York and Philadelphia results in giving 
a large proportion of these colonists work in winter. Considerable 
quantities of clothing are sent among the Jewish families to be made 
up, and there are also factories in the small villages which give em- 
ployment. At Rosenhayn, for instance, there are three clothing fac- 


T HE colonies of Jews, started through the generosity of Baron 
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tories, one stocking factory and one tin shop. Plans are under way 
for a canning factory in order to save shipping the berries and 
tomatoes. 

The majority of these Jews are brought here from Russia and 
Poland. Their previous treatment has been such that they 


have a 
prejudice against anything like the name of Christian. 


A Christian 
work, however, is being carried on among them by one who was him- 
self converted from Judaism to Christianity about six years ago. His 
progress is necessarily slow because of the deep-seated prejudice, but 
. here and there may be seen the fruits of his labors. Rev. Philip 
Sidersky, the name of this self-sacrificing missionary, takes for his 
motto the universal motto of the Jewish race, “In spite of everything.” 
He started the Emanuel House Hebrew Mission Free School and Read- 
on. ing Room, and met the great opposition with calmness and with tact. 
He quietly worked himself into the good graces of the children, and 
step by step has won the favor of their parents. 
Finding the colonists eager to learn, he 


opened this reading room 
and started certain classes. 


The reading room is open daily, and is 
supplied with the latest papers and magazines. In addition to the 
reading room there are regular classes in music, in civil government 
and in other branches. Gospel meetings are held on Saturdays and 
Tuesdays. Rev. Mr. Sidersky is also distributing tracts and the Bible 
in Hebrew and in Jargon (German-Hebrew). From London, England, 
and also Chicago a large quantity of this literature has been received 
for such distribution. 

The missionary is a native of Russia. He was born and brought up 
in the city of Vilna, a seat of learning for Jewish rabbi. He is of the 
tribe of Levi and the son of a rabbi. His father died when he was 
quite young and he was turned over to his uncle, a teacher in the 
Beth Hamedros (Jewish theological school) to study to become a 
rabbi. At the age of fourteen he was well along in the Talmud, and 
began disputing with his chaverim (schoolmaster) about some por- 
tions of the Talmud. This angered his uncle, who told him that he 
was getting to be a mesumed (one who turns away from the Jewish 
faith). Through the aid of a friend who had some official influence, 
he was admitted to a Russian school. The Jews are kept out of the 
Russian schools because of their nationality, and he was the only 
Hebrew in his class. All the prejudice of his classmates against the 
Jewish race was unloaded upon him. It was a heavy load, often con- 
sisting not only of abusive words but of blows. The prosecution hard- 
ened his heart against the Christian religion, but when he landed in 
‘ America, in 1885, and went to school in New. York city, he derived a 

new and better idea of Christianity. He accepted Christianity six years 
ago, and his Hebrew relations in New York city have ostracized him on 
account of it. 


Mr. Sidersky is constantly asked the question by his people, “How 
can a Jew change his religion? If he is born a Jew, he ought to die a 
Jew.” Mr. Sidersky answered this by saying: “A Jew who accepts 
Jesus as the Messiah for whom he is looking does not change his 
religion. I did not change my religion when I accepted Jesus as my 
Messiah. I simply gave up the traditions of the elders which I was 
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brought up to believe from childhood, which are not commanded by 
God nor foretcld by the Prophets.” 

When he is asked, ““Why don’t the Christian Jews follow the teach- 
ings of the Old Testament?” he answers, “The Christian Jews do 
follow the teachings of the Old Testament as well as of the New. The 
Christian Jew follows more closely the teachings of the Old Testament 
than the ordinary Jew, for the Christian Jew follows altogether the 
teachings of the whole Bible, while the ordinary Jew follows merely 
the teachings of the Talmud, which are composed of the teachings of 
the elders.” 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AS A CHURCHMAN 


By WALDON FAWCETT 


loyalty embraced in the recital of events of that long winter 

which the Continental Army spent at Valley Forge—the most 
trying period of George Washington’s life—the darkest hour in the 
history of the nation,—can for a moment doubt that the first gentie- 
man of America was imbued with a deeply religious and reverential 
spirit and upborne by an abiding faith in the wisdom of Divine Provi- 
dence. The existence of such sentiment was deep rooted in the very 
fundamental principles of his character. It came into existence with 
nis earliest teaching; it governed his actions at the crucial moments 
when the fate of a nation hung in the balance, and it sweetened and 
mellowed the few years of comparative rest which followed his period 
of activity in his country’s service. 

As has been said, Washington’s childhood had been spent under 
strong religious influences. Long years after, his mother said: “I am 
not surprised at what George has done, for he was always a good boy.” 
It does not differ in substance from the expressions of other mothers, 
notable in history, but certainly it constitutes an eloquent tribute. 
Rev. M. L. Weems, who was at one time rector of Mount Vernon parish 
and a frequent visitor to Washington’s home during a long period of 
years, has given us probably the most faithful record of the religious 
instruction of the first president of the United States. 

Mr. Weems, who will doubtless go down in history as the author 
of the famous cherry tree story, relates many incidents illustrative 
of the care which Washington’s father exercised to instil in his son 
the principles of truth and righteousness. One of the best anecdotes 
perhaps concerns the mysticism of the youthful George when his 
parent endeavored to explain to him that it was God Almighty and 
not his earthly father whom he was to thank for blessings bestowed. 

After Washington’s success in reducing Fort Duquesne and dis- 
persing the savages we find the mother of the young officer who had 
suddenly sprung into such prominence, recalling a remarkable dream 
which she had had years before. In it she saw George battling with 
the fiames which were rapidly destroying a fine large house, and re- 
assuring his mother with, “Oh, ma! don’t be afraid! God Almighty 
will help us, and we shall soon put it out.” 

His marriage was one of the important events of Washington’s 
early life, but as to whether or not it was a church wedding, history, 
by the meagerness of its details, leaves us in doubt. Rev. Mr. Mossom 
performed the ceremony on a January morning in 1759, but whether 
at St. Peter’s church in New Kent county, of which he had been 
pastor for two score years, or at the home of the bride, Mrs. Custis, 


N O person who has read the matchless record of patience and 
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historians have never been able to agree. The Episcopal service was 
used, of course. 


There can be no doubt that Washington was steadfast and con- 
sistent in his religious observances throughout his entire life, and, 
while liberal in according the fullest religious freedom to all men, 
was himself a strict and conscientious churchman. His aids in the 
French and Indian war, which constituted practically his first cam- 
paign, have related that in the absence of the chaplain, the com- 
mander frequently read the Scriptures with his regiment. On occasions 
they also found him on his knees in prayer. 

Washington was a member in full communion of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, and for many years before and after the Revolution 
a vestryman in Truro parish, the church of which,—the ‘‘Pohick,” so 
frequently mentioned in all his biographies,—was built under his 
supervision. Washington himself prepared the original ground plan 
and elevaticn of the edifice. He was also a vestryman previous to the 
Revolution in Fairfax parish, and frequently worshiped in its church 
in the city of Alexandria. 

As to the General’s care that his habits in church matters should 
always be such that none should suffer by their emulation, no more 
conclusive evidence can be offered than the words of Rev. Lee Massey, 
for many years a rector of Washington’s parish and an intimate ac- 
quaintance of the famous man. Rev. Massey writes as follows: “I 
never knew so constant an attendant on church as Washington. His 
behavior in the house of God is so deeply reverential, that it produces 
the happiest effects on my congregation and greatly assists me in my 
moralizing labors. No company ever withheld him from church. Il 
have often been at Mount Vernon on the Sabbath morning, when his 
breakfast table was filled with guests. But to him they furnished no 
pretext for neglecting his God, and losing the satisfaction of setting 
a good example; for, instead of staying at home out of false compli- 
ance to them, he used constantly to invite them to accompany him.” 

Coming down to the crisis of the Revolution we find America’s 
greatest soldier never unmindful of his duties to his God and to his 
church, no matter what the time or the place. Even the blood-stirring 
events which marked the opening of that memorable contest did not 
cause him to forget, even momentarily, his obligations to his Creator. 
Upon being told that the British troops had fired and killed several of 
the Americans at Lexington, Washington said: “I grieve for the death 
of my countrymen, but rejoice that the British are still so determined to 
keep God on our side.’’ Allusion was made, of course, to his sentiment 
that “The smiles of Heaven can never be expected on a nation that 
disregards the eternal rules of order and right, which Heaven itself 
has ordained.” 

When the Virginian was called to the command of the Continental 
Army, he said: ‘My diffidence in my own abilities is superseded by 
a confidence in the rectitude of our cause and the patronage of Heaven.” 

Throughout ihe war General Washington, whenever he could be 
spared from camp, on the Sabbath, never failed to ride to some neigh- 
boring church and there join the congregation in the service. It was 
well understood in his military family, also, that he gave up a por- 
tion of every day to private prayer and devotion. 
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Standing out against the whole background of the war is the terrible 
winter passed at Valley Forge, and preéminent among the events of 
that dark period is the picture which Isaac Potts, the Quaker, in whose 
house Washington had his headquarters, has painted of his discovery 
of the gallant commander praying alone in the snow-shrouded woods. 
When iraveling up the creek one day Potts heard a solemn voice, and 
almost at the same instant saw Washington’s horse tied to a sapling 
nearby, while a short distance beyond he beheld the leader of the Con- 
tinental troops on his knees, his cheeks suffused with tears. When the 
kindly Quaker reached home he burst into tears, exclaiming to his 
wife: “If there is any one on this earth whom the Lord will listen 
to it is George Washington, and I feel a presentiment that under such 
a commander there can be no doubt of our eventually establishing our 
independence.” 

At the celebration at Valley Forge, which marked the conclusion 
of the treaties with the French, Washington and his general officers, 
together with the ladies of the party, opened the day by attending 
the religious services of the New Jersey brigade. 

The General was warned of General Lee’s reprehensible conduct 
at the battle of Monmouth only through the general knowledge by 
his soldiers of the high esteem in which he held the clergy. Instruc- 
tions had been given that no one was to be admitted to the com- 
mander’s tent, but when Rev. David Griffith, afterward rector of the 
perish in which Washington worshiped, appeared, the officer of the 
guard finally consented to announce him and he was admitted. 

The words of Washington when elected to the presidency touch 
the greatest heights of sublimity. He said: ‘“‘When I contemplate the 
interposition of Providence, as it was visibly manifested in guiding 
us through the Revolution—in preparing us for the reception of a 
general government—and in conciliating the good will of the people 
of America towards one another after its adoption, I feel myself 
oppressed and almost overwhelmed with a sense of Divine munificence.” 

Upon his assumption, we find his words as follows: “It would be 
peculiarly improper to omit, in this first official act, my fervent sup- 
plications to that Almighty Being who rules over the universe that 
His benediction may consecrate to the liberties and happiness of the 
people of the United States a government instituted by themselves 
for these essential purposes.” 

During his occupancy of the presidency, while residing in New York. 
Washington attended St. Paul’s; and in Philadelphia, Christ churen. 
He seldom went to the sanctuary in the afternoon. One entry in his 
diary tells of the consecration of Trinity church, where a pew was 
constructed and set apart for the President of the United States. The 
breadth of his religious views is attested by the fact that he as circum- 
slances governed attended churches of almost every denomination. 
For instance, under date of July 3, 1791, at Lancaster, Pa., he says: 
“There being no Episcopal minister present in the place, I went to 
hear morning service performed in the Dutch Reformed Church— 
which being in that language, not a word of which I understood, I was 
in no danger of becoming a proselyte to its religion by the eloquence 
of the preacher.” 

Of the religious influences of his life and his strict observance of 
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historians have never been able to agree. The Episcopal service was 
used, of course. 


There can be no doubt that Washington was steadfast and con- 
sistent in his religious observances throughout his entire life, and, 
while liberal in according the fullest religious freedom to all men, 
was himself a strict and conscientious churchman. His aids in the 
French and Indian war, which constituted practically his first cam- 
paign, have related that in the absence of the chaplain, the com- 
mander frequently read the Scriptures with his regiment. On occasions 
they also found him on his knees in prayer. 

Washington was a member in full communion of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, and for many years before and after the Revolution 
a vestryman in Truro parish, the church of which,—the ‘‘Pohick,” so 
frequently mentioned in all his biographies——was built under his 
supervision. Washington himself prepared the original ground plan 
and elevaticn of the edifice. He was also a vestryman previous to the 
Revolution in Fairfax parish, and frequently worshiped in its church 
in the city of Alexandria. 

As to the General's care that his habits in church matters should 
always be such that none should suffer by their emulation, no more 
conclusive evidence can be offered than the words of Rev. Lee Massey, 
for many years a rector of Washington’s parish and an intimate ac- 
quaintance of the famous man. Rev. Massey writes as follows: “I 
never knew so constant an attendant on church as Washington. His 
behavior in the house of God is so deeply reverential, that it produces 
the happiest effects on my congregation and greatly assists me in my 
moralizing labors. No company ever withheld him from church. 1 
have often been at Mount Vernon on the Sabbath morning, when his 
breakfast table was filled with guests. But to him they furnished no 
pretext for neglecting his God, and losing the satisfaction of setting 
a good example; for, instead of staying at home out of false compli- 
ance to them, he used constantly to invite them to accompany him.” 

Coming down to the crisis of the Revolution we find America’s 
greatest soldier never unmindful of his duties to his God and to his 
church, no matter what the time or the place. Even the blood-stirring 
events which marked the opening of that memorable contest did not 
cause him to forget, even momentarily, his obligations to his Creator. 
Upon being told that the British troops had fired and killed several of 
the Americans at Lexington, Washington said: “I grieve for the death 
of my countrymen, but rejoice that the British are still so determined to 
keep God on our side.’’ Allusion was made, of course, to his sentiment 
that ‘“‘The smiles of Heaven can never be expected on a nation that 
disregards the eternal rules of order and right, which Heaven itself 
has ordained.” 

When the Virginian was called to the command of the Continental 
Army, he said: ‘My diffidence in my own abilities is superseded by 
a confidence in the rectitude of our cause and the patronage of Heaven.” 

Throughout the war General Washington, whenever he could be 
spared from camp, on the Sabbath, never failed to ride to some neigh- 
boring church and there join the congregation in the service. It was 
well understood in his military family, also, that he gave up a por- 
tion of every day to private prayer and devotion. 
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Standing out against the whole background of the war is the terrible 
winter passed at Valley Forge, and preéminent among the events of 
that dark period is the picture which Isaac Potts, the Quaker, in whose 
house Washington had his headquarters, has painted of his discovery 
of the gallant commander praying alone in the snow-shrouded woods. 
When iraveling up the creek one day Potts heard a solemn voice, and 
almost at the same instant saw Washington’s horse tied to a sapling 
nearby, while a short distance beyond he beheld the leader of the Con- 
tinental trocps on his knees, his cheeks suffused with tears. When the 
kindly Quaker reached home he burst into tears, exclaiming to his 
wife: “If there is any one on this earth whom the Lord will listen 
to it is George Washington, and I feel a presentiment that under such 
a commander there can be no doubt of our eventually establishing our 
independence.” 

At the celebration at Valley Forge, which marked the conclusion 
of the treaties with the French, Washington and his general officers, 
together with the ladies of the party, opened the day by attending 
the religious services of the New Jersey brigade. 

The General was warned of General Lee’s reprehensible conduct 
at the battle of Monmouth only through the general knowledge by 
his soldiers of the high esteem in which he held the clergy. Instruc- 
tions had been given that no one was to be admitted to the ¢com- 
mander’s tent, but when Rev. David Griffith, afterward rector of the 

arish in which Washington worshiped, appeared, the officer of the 
guard finally consented to announce him and he was admitted. 

The words of Washington when elected to the presidency touch 
the greatest heights of sublimity. He said: ‘“‘When I contemplate the 
interposition of Providence, as it was visibly manifested in guiding 
us through the Revolution—in preparing us for the reception of a 
general government—and in conciliating the good will of the people 
of America towards one another after its adoption, I feel myself 
oppressed and almost overwhelmed with a sense of Divine munificence.” 

Upon his assumption, we find his words as follows: ‘It would be 
peculiarly improper to omit, in this first official act, my fervent sup- 
plications to that Almighty Being who rules over the universe that 
His benediction may consecrate to the liberties and happiness of the 
people of the United States a government instituted by themselves 
for these essential purposes.” 

During his occupancy of the presidency, while residing in New York. 
Washington attended St. Paul’s; and in Philadelphia, Christ churen. 
He seldom went to the sanctuary in the afternoon. One entry in his 
diary tells of the consecration of Trinity church, where a pew was 
constructed and set apart for the President of the United States. The 
breadth of his religious views is attested by the fact that he as circum- 
stances governed attended churches of almost every denomination. 
For instance, under date of July 3, 1791, at Lancaster, Pa., he says: 
“There being no Episcopal minister present in the place, I went to 
hear morning service performed in the Dutch Reformed Church— 
which being in that language, not a word of which I understood, I was 
in no danger of becoming a proselyte to its religion by the eloquence 
of the preacher.” 

Of the religious influences of his life and his strict observance of 
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the Sabbath during all the time he resided at Mount Vernon we have 
an abundance of evidence. On Sunday Washington frequently read 
sermons and other sacred writings, and in the library at Mount Ver- 
non are to be found several volumes of sermons and other religious 
books written by old English divines. In one of these, of which Sir 
Matthew Hale is the author, appear autographs of the two wives of 
Washington’s father. 

The General’s stepson is authority for the statement: “General 
Washington was always a strict and decorous observer of the Sabbath. 
He invariably attended divine service once a day when within reach 
of a place of worship. His respect for the clergy as a body was shown 
by public entertainments of them.’’ Two of Washington’s warmest 
personal friends were Rev. William White, the first American Bishop in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and Rev. John Carroll, the first Bishop 
of the Roman Catholic Church in America. The former was chaplain 
of the Continental Congress and the latter was strongly attached to the 
American cause during the Revolution. 

No visitors were admitted to the Washington home on Sunday, 
with the single exception of Speaker Trumbull, at one time secretary 
to the General, and who for years maintained the custom of spending 
an hour with him each Sunday evening. Washington as a rule spent 
Sunday afternoon in his room, and in the evening frequently read a 
sermon or a selection from a religious work to Mrs. Washington in her 
own apartment. 

The wife of the first President of the United States was quite as 
devout as her husband. After breakfast each morning she retired for 
an hour to her chamber for prayer and reading the Holy Scriptures, a 
practice she never omitted during half a century of life under varied 
conditions. In church Mrs. Washington always knelt while her hus- 
band stood during the devotional portions of the service. At every re- 
past Washington always, unless a clergyman was present, asked a 
blessing in a standing posture. If a clergyman was present he was 
requested to ask a blessing and also to return thanks after the conclu- 
sion of the meal. 

Nellie Custis, Washington’s granddaughter, a great favorite, and 
assuredly an authority on whom we may depend, writing of him says: 
“T should have thought it the greatest heresy to doubt his firm belief 
in Christianity. His life, his writings, prove that he was a Christian. 
He was not one of those who act or pray ‘that they may be seen of 
men.’ He communed with his God in secret. My mother resided two 
s at Mount Vernon after her marriage with John Parke Custis, the 
n of Mrs. Washington. I have heard her say that General 
on always received sacrament with my grandmother before 
tion. When my aunt, Miss Custis, died suddenly at Mount 
efore they could realize the event, he knelt by her and 
st fervently, most affectingly, for her recovery. Of this I 
was & ed by Judge Washington’s mother and other witnesses.” 

‘fhe Aectitude of Washington's life naturally obviated any fear of 
death: On one occasion when the General had inquired of his physician 
concerning the seriousness of an illness from which he was suffering, 
and had received an unfavorable reply, he remarked: “Whether to- 
night or twenty years hence makes no difference; I know that I am in 
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the hands of a good Providence.”’ No clergyman was present at Wash- 
ington’s bedside at his death, owing to the suddenness with which sick- 
ness overcame him. Mrs. Washington knelt beside her husband’s 
couch, her head resting upon a Bible, and engaged in silent prayer 
until led from the room. 

It must not be supposed that George Washington always found the 
performance of the duties of a Christian gentleman to be easy. He 
had a terrible temper, and although it was only on a few memorable 
occasions that it secured the mastery of him, it was always held in 
check only by the exercise of an indomitable will. His charity was as 
broad as his generosity and was indulged in many directions. There 
were many instances in which the actions of some of the General’s 
relatives wounded him sorely, but he seems to have been seldom any- 
thing but patient and forgiving, and how carefully he fulfilled all his 
obligaticns in this regard is well attested by the fact that in his will he 
made provision for more than forty of his relatives. 
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PROF. ATWATER’S ALCOHOL EXPERIMENT 


By JANE A. STEWART 


ECENT experiments of Professor Atwater as to the physical effect 

of alcohol have been of wide import, because of the way in 

which they have been exploited in the interests of the liquor 
traffic, and incidentally because of their temporary assault upon 
the strongly fortified educational movement of the temperance reform- 
ers. When, however, it becomes equally as widely known just what 
these experiments have involved and what their actual result em- 
bodies, it will be readily seen that their importance has been greatly 
exaggerated. Professor Atwater has not proven by any means that 
aicohol is a food or that it is not a poison according to all the re- 
quirements of substances so classified. Neither are his so-called 
revelations as to the physiological effects of alcohol of sufficiently 
supported scientific value to alter the present published facts in our 
school text books, as he is strenuously claiming is the case. 

This statement is amply supported by Professor Atwater’s own 
explanations of his experimental work as given recently before the 
assembly of the Board of New England school superintendents in Bos- 
ton. In conducting these experiments, it will be recalled a man is 
shut up in an air-tight box for the purpose of studying the law of 
nutrition. Each experiment lasts from four to twelve days, during 
which time the man, whose physiological processes are under inves- 
tigation, lives day and night in the chamber of the calorimeter. He has 
different kinds and amounts of food, and is under different conditions 
of activity, during the various experiments, from actual rest of severe 
muscular or mental work. The results are expected to show how the 
body uses its food, what materials are needed for its support, and how 
different food materials compare in nutritive value. The six experi- 
ments reported in the very technical bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, were made with a variety of dietaries, and in 
two of them alcohol was a prominent feature. For the alcohol ex- 
periments a certain amount of alcohol in quantity equivalent to that 
in three glasses of whiskey, was substituted daily for the fuel ingre- 
dients of food. It is reported by the experimenter that the alcohol 
was burned in the body and contributed heat, which was transformed 
into muscular energy, just as starch, sugar or fat would have been 
consumed. 

This, briefly, is the statement given out, and which is made the 
basis of the claim that alcohol in small quantities is not distinctly 
harmful but actually beneficial, having the quality of food,—a claim 
which is in reality untenable when one apprehends the details and 
limitations of the experiment. 

In the first place (as Professor Atwater frankly explained in re- 
sponse to questioning), it appears that there were no absolute tests 
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of either mental or bodily energy in the alcohol experiments. No 
exact test was made by which mental impairment was measured. No 
measure of energy was conducted, as with lifting machines, having a 
certain amount lifted each day, and the like. The important influ- 
ence of alcohol upon the circulatory or nervous functions was not 
ascertained. No evidence was adduced regarding its pathological or 
toxic action. Yet with the incomplete data secured, the experimenter 
gives out certain positive statements to the effect that an amount of 
alcohol was utilized by the body in producing potential energy just the 
same as sugar, starch and fat would have been used. The query 
naturally arises, how such statements can be made in view of the 
well-known injury of alcohol to the nervous and circulatory systems 
and to the brain. Can anybody credit for an instant that in substi- 
tuting alcohol for these well-known foods the scientist ‘‘got the same 
result?” <A scientific ‘‘result” of this sort should, of course, have 
included the all-round effect of the substance on the body. In his 
findings as regards the effect of small quantities of alcohol, too, it 
must be borne in mind, Professor Atwater leaves entirely out of 
account the cumulative effect of alcoholic imbibition. 

Furthermore, the professor acknowledged to his Boston audience 
that it was only under certain conditions for a very few days that a 
certain effect upon a certain part of the organism was manifested, in 
the case of the two men experimented upon. “With a third person, 
it might have been very different,” he frankly explained. And he 
naively added, ‘‘We ought not to go too far in our generalizations.” 

In the third place, the weak point in Professor Atwater’s demon- 
stration is revealed in his evasion of the query, “Can a substance which 
produces organic degeneration of the heart and impairs mental energy 
be legitimately called a food?’’ To this he responded, “You could not 
legitimately frame a definition of food which the cold-blooded physiol 
ogist would accept.” Professor Atwater says that whether alcohol is 
to be called a food or not depends upon the definition of food. He 
declined to give any definition of food, however, confessing an inability 
to do so. Yet after reading, with ironical inflection, some extracts 
from a school text book of physiology, he declared, “It is untrve that 
nature rejects alcohol as a food.” One is consequently a good deal at 
sea as to what interpretation to put on this declaration. And it was 
somewhat surprising, though not displeasing, to hear him assert seri- 
ously, ‘Teach a child alcohol is a food and you will mislead him.” 

._ The simple fact regarding the experiments is that they would, on 
their own merit, attract very little attention if it were not, as has been 
stated, that erroneous conclusions are being so industriously dissem- 
inated by the liquor dealers; and if Professor Atwater and his sup- 
porters did not maintain that, not only the text-books are untrue but 
also that all attempts to instruct children in a knowledge of the 
physiological effects of alcohol should be dropped. 

The splendid movement which has sought, by physiological instruc- 
tion given in the public schools, to instil a wholesome aversion to 
alcohol into the minds of children has been generally conceded to be 
a practical means of furnishing a broad and strong basis for the 
firmness of character which aids in the resistance to evil tendencies 
of all sorts. In respect to its temperance teaching, this nation has 
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been a model for all others, some of whom already, through the interest 
of eminent physicians, are taking steps looking to the same desirable 
erd. In Germany a petition was recently presented, signed by leading 
medical practitioners, asking for a law requiring physiology to be 
taught from the standpoint of total abstinence. It is significant that, 
on the continent, the leading men of science, those who were teachers 
of our scientists, are now standing for total abstinence and against 
the moderate and social drinking customs. The temperance move- 
ment just inaugurated in France is being urged on by men of science 
and doctors of medicine. 

In view of the trend of modern temperance reform, that Professor 
Atwater, on the meager basis of what he has accomplished, should be 
able to enlist so many leading educators of New England in opposition 
to this splendid scientific temperance teaching is as sad as it is sur- 
prising and inconsistent. His remarks on this line at the Boston meet- 
ing are of interest: “I do not stand in opposition to temperance in- 
struction,” he said. “I am willing to take my place alongside teach- 
ers in ethical instruction.’”’ He declared his belief “in the functions of 
the schools indirectly to inculcate morals,’ and believes “it can be 
done especially through physiology.” In his opinion “too much de- 
pendence has been placed on physiological and economic arguments. 
Men who know most are not abstainers. Knowledge is not sufficient. 
Point to the demoralization caused by liquor,’’ he said, in conclusion, 
to the large body of educators, ‘and there you can make your strong- 
est argument.” 

There is probably no reason to doubt that the American people will 
continue to “‘point to the demoralization caused by liquor” in the wise 
and efficient way of teaching the children the bad results of alcoholic 
beverages on the physical nature which involves so closely the ethical 
aspects. Whether or not it is believed that the diminution of intem- 
perance is to be brought about by an educational movement, it may 
not be said that the people perish for lack of knowledge. 
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JOHN RUSKIN AND HIS MESSAGE 
By Dr. N. D. HILLIS 


The death of John Ruskin, the famous English writer and philanthropist, on January 
20th, removed from the world one of its greatest men. His message to this generation 
has been so misunderstood that his best friends tell us he died of a broken heart. Perhaps 
no scholar in the United States has made a closer study of his life and work than Dr. N. 
D Hillis, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. The following is a stenographic verbatim 
report of the address delivered by Dr. Hillis last Commencement to the lady graduating 
class of Lasell Seminary, on ‘John Ruskin’s Message to the Twentieth Century.” It is a 
fitting tribute to the name and fame of Ruskin, and readers of “OUR Day” will appre- 
ciate its timeliness. 


CONGRATULATE myself always upon any opportunity of ad 

dressing those who are interested in the higher education, and 

never more than now, when we are assembled to bear witness to 
the increasing power and usefulness of this college for young women. 
We are met here in the name of John Ruskin’s great dictum that “‘the 
doing that makes commerce is born of the thinking that makes 
scholars;’”’ and that all the flying looms and whirling spindles began 
with the thought of some scholar hidden in his study. It was John 
Ruskin, in his message to this coming century, that gave to our Mr. 
Emerson, the sage of Concord, that oft-quoted sentence that the scholar 
is the favorite child of Heaven and earth, that elect one upon whom the 
good God pours forth all His most precious gifts. Mr. Ruskin taught 
us that wealth for this great nation is not in forms of wood or iron 
or steel or stone, but in the number of self-sacrificing and self-sufficing 
men and women that this nation produces, and that the measure of our 
civilization is the number of people who are wise and happy and just 
and moral and self-sufficing. He never made the mistake of supposing 
that education would change a ten-cent boy or girl into a ten-thousand 
man or woman; but he did understand that there is some power in na- 
ture that will transform a seed into a golden sheaf, an acorn into a tow- 
ering oak, and that, under God, will transform a babe into a sage or 
seer, reformer or martyr or philanthropist, into one who is to be a 
savior of the liberties of his or her people. So that John Ruskin never 
tired of emphasizing the principle that life without industry is guilt, 
but that industry without art and education is sheer brutality. 

He taught us that if we want to find out the beginning of any great 
institution we must always go back to some scholar. For the beginning 
of all law and justice we go back to a man who was a scholar and dwelt 
for forty years in a desert, and name him Moses. For the beginning of 
all art, culture, beauty and philosophy, we go back to a man who un- 
consciously made himself a scholar—blind Homer of Greece. For the 
beginning of thought and liberty of speech we go back to the great 
scholars, men who studied the principles of almighty truth in the middle 
ages—Savonarola, Luther, Wyclif, Bacon, and at length John Wesley. 
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For John Ruskin understood that wealth is not in wood and iron and 
steel and stone, but in the ideas that we thrust into these raw materials. 
When the boys graduate from college the professors teach them that 
you can buy raw iron for something like ten or twelvedollars a ton. Now 
educate the boy’s hand, and he changes the iron into rods and bars. It 
is worth now four hundred dollars. We educate the boy’s hand, he 
changes the iron into scissors blades and knife blades; it is worth a 
thousand dollars. We educate the boy’s hand, he changes the raw iron 
into springs for watches; it is worth ten thousand dollars. The other 
day the Czar of Russia offered the Pope of Rome a million dollars for 
a certain picture. It is not a large canvas, scarcely more than a yard 
square. Four hundred years ago Raphael paid ten or fifteen cents for 
the canvas, twenty or twenty-five cents for the brushes and colors; and 
by educating his hand and training his imagination he mixed the colors 
with his genius, and now the Czar is willing to give a million dollars 
for a certain picture. We see the wealth is not in the colors, not in the 
canvas, not in the raw materials; for if the forty-five or fifty cents of 
this million dollars represent raw material, all the rest of the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine dollars 
and sixty cents represent education and the trained power of a scholar 
who is made wise towards a certain object. So that we are to consider 
the message of Ruskin to the twentieth century as he brings us this 
great thought that life without industry is guilt, but that industry with- 
out art and education is sheer brutality. 

This man is worthy all the high praise that has been given him—an 
epoch-making sage, an earthquake-shaking philosopher, one who brings 
a unique message. We hear very much said today, for example, that 
what we want is not only that men should teach the truth, but that 
men should do the truth; that being is more than speaking or seeming. 
John Ruskin did first what he taught and said. Falling heir to seven 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, he made a half million dollars by 
his pen through sheer force of genius, and he held his wealth a trust 
fund in the interests of poverty, his social power a trust fund in the 
interest of God’s poor. He tithed himself one-tenth of his income, one- 
fifth, and then one-half, then gave away his income and began to dis- 
tribute his property, and reduced himself to a modest competence, try- 
ing to serve the poor to whom he came in the name of Jesus Christ. We 
hear very much said to-day about the social settlement movement, of 
Toynbee Hall in London, Hull House in Chicago, the University Settle- 
ment of Boston. About thirty years ago John Ruskin went to live in 
Whitechapel Road, turning away from the invitations of rich men and 
those who dwelt in palaces. Afterwards, lecturing the students of Ox- 
ford University, he said to them: You young gentlemen, with your 
patrician position, your great wealth, and all your opportunities, are 
paupers unless you produce more than you consume. If you are sup- 
ported by your ancestral estates, you are paupers patrician, if you are 
supported by the county poorhouse you are paupers plebeian; in any 
event unless a man produces more than he consumes he is a pauper. 
He asked these young men to go out with him and work a little every 
day. When Ruskin’s health gave way he asked young Arnold Toynbee 
to take his lectures to the people of Great Britain, and it was after 
this that Toynbee went, under Ruskin’s direction, to live in Whitechapel 
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Road. The beginning of the social settlement came from Ruskin. He 
asked John Richard Green, the author of Green’s History, to go and live 
there, and Green did so for nine years, developed the seeds of con- 
sumption, and returned to his historic studies. The beginning of this 
great movement on the part of scholars for the poor is in John Ruskin’s 
mind and heart. 

Very much is said to-day about the university extension system, of 
great libraries and reading clubs and reading circles for the common 
people. In 1848 John Ruskin purchased several great libraries, formed 
workingmen’s clubs in London, Sheffield and Manchester, and started 
the reading movement among the working people of those great cities, 
and so gave us the beginning of the university extension idea. Much 
is said to-day about the division of the beautiful—how in the past the 
princes could have great pictures in their palaces, but the common 
people knew only ugliness and squalor. John Ruskin saw that the 
people needed models of art and beauty for their homes. So he took 
the priceless marbles he had found in Greece, his great pictures pur- 
chased in Italy, his art treasures found on the Continent, and took them 
—where? Not to the great museums, not to the art galleries; that 
would do something to advance his reputation. He went up to Shef- 
field where men made knives and forks, where there were poor and ob- 
scure laborers. He founded a little art school. He gave them pictures, 
showed them the lines of beauty, and taught them to sprinkle beauty 
over the knives and forks of the dining-room. He went to the men who 
made wall papers, and taught them how to adorn walls; to the men 
who made ceilings, and showed them how to make ceilings as beautiful 
as the very heavens; to the men who made carpets and rugs, to the 
men who made cotton, linen and silks. And now we have the modern 
art movement that has made beauty to be diffused where once it was 
concentrated in a single temple or in a single palace. We get that 
great movement almost entirely from John Ruskin. Seven out of nine 
of the great social reforms of this day may be traced back to John 
Ruskin’s teachings, just as we trace some great river that bears upon 
its bosom the fleets of war and peace back to some little spring hidden 
in the mountain-top and reaching up and taking of the clouds of Al- 
mighty God. These movements that sweep on now with the majesty 
and momentum of mighty rivers sprang from that great heart and that 
great mental spring named the genius and the Christian sympathy of 
this old sage and seer. 

If we are to understand Ruskin’s message to the twentieth century 
we must know the epochs of his career and the books he wrote. In 
his later years Ruskin bent his nature like a huge bow to the solution 
of the problems of labor and capital; but he had stretched the strings of 
his mind too tensely, and just at the critical moment he gave way; and 
he sits in the north of England to-day, a broken-hearted man, smiting 
upon his breast and sometimes crying out, “Unfulfilled! Unfulfilled!” 

What is Mr. Ruskin‘s message in the first group of his great vol- 
umes? He teaches us that all the fine arts and handicrafts, and the 
great industries, are simply attempts to copy into permanency some 
one of the thoughts of the great God. We are oftentimes under the 
delusion that the great artists and the great inventors represent cre- 
ative genius. Ruskin never tires of emphasizing the principle that 
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all arts are simply copies of God’s thoughts, and, by copying, an attempt 
to render them permanent. One day Raphael was walking through the 
streets of Florence. He came on a flower girl with a beautiful babe 
in her arms. Now, Raphael said: ‘God’s bounty of beauty in the face 
of this babe is temporary. The babe is going to die or else it is going 
to grow up and take on the beauty of a young woman. In either event 
the beauty is evanescent. I wish I could make a copy of God’s 
bounty of beauty in this flower girl and her babe, and by copying make 
them permanent.” So Raphael took his colors and copied God’s 
thought there into permanency here, in the Sistine Madonna; and all 
painting is simply a copying of God’s great thoughts through canvas 
and color. 

Sculpture is the same thing. It is God’s thought made permanent 
by copying it into marble. Architecture is of the self-same idea and 
principle. All music is simply a copying into permanency of the great 
thoughts that God lends the human soul. Our handicrafts and inven- 
tions represent the same principle. We sometimes say that Galileo was 
a great genius who invented the telescope. But Galileo did not invent 
the telescope, he found the telescope, he copied it. One day Galileo was 
traveling in Spain. He came to a little village and stood in front of the 
butcher’s shop, and there on the block lay the eye of an ox. Looking 
at it closely, Galileo saw two lenses there, one small, one large. Then 
the philosopher said: ‘“‘What if I made a copy of those two lenses, made 
one very large and one very small! Perhaps I could see, not the 
horizon like the ox, but the horizon’s horizon, and see the stars shining 
in the depths of space.’”’ So he copied his telescope out of the eye of 
that ox, just as the microscope was copied from the human eye. 

Indeed, as a matter of fact, the first invention the world ever saw 
was copied by a young woman from a certain principle in the human 
body. Five or six thousand years ago the human race, for the most 
part, was savage, and lived east of the river Jordan; and now when 
our Biblical students go over there they find in the soft, porous lime- 
stone hills little caves dug out, half filled with sand, and each has a 
door that swings on a peculiar door hinge. Now at that particular 
time each family had one little cave. But there was a certain family 
which contained a young and beautiful girl, the soft bloom on her 
cheek that you never see on the cheek of a peach or a pear, and one 
Sunday night a young man came over the hill to visit the girl’s father. 
He always comes first to call on her father. Next morning this young 
lady said to her father, ‘“‘Now, father, why can’t this family have two 
caves—one cave for the home folks and one when company comes?” 
So the father dug out another cave. The next Sunday night the young 
man came to call on the girl’s mother, and Monday morning at break- 
fast she proposed to have a door between the two caves. Her father 
didn’t like to carry boards in and then carry them out again, so the girl 
set her wits at work to invent a door hinge. The world had never seen 
a door hinge, and we say she invented the first hinge. She did not in- 
vent it at all. God gave her the pattern. Here is the first door hinge— 
the hinge of the elbow. The other day a man was digging in the sand 
east of the river Jordan, a Biblical student, and he came across an old 
slab of rock. At this end was the sculptured form of a young girl. In 
her left hand she has a little chisel, in her right hand a little mallet, and 
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in front of her is the outline of a stone door hinge, just like those found 
inside the little caves. Over at this end of the slab is the outline of the 
human elbow. The providence of God preserved that slab for thousands 
of years to tell us how it was that that young girl started the whole 
race upward towards civilization and invented the first tool of this kind 
the world ever saw. 

Man is always talking about the great house of industry that we 
built. Man has a genius for egotism. There is nothing stranger than 
the way in which men insist that they represent all industry. Mr. 
Ruskin said he found a young man who invented a humble little tool— 
I think it was a mouse-trap or something of that kind. His name was 
Lord, and he was so conceited about his little tool that always after that 
he signed himself, “Lord, Jr.,” to distinguish him from the Lord Al- 
mighty. No girl ever did anything like that. Wendell Phillips used to 
say that the time would come when every young woman ought to vote 
on questions of temperance and education and home and church; that 
she ought to bring her conscience and education and reason to bear 
upon the great problems of the home and the market-place, for one 
of two reasons. In the first place, she was either like the young man, 
or else she was different from the young man. Well, now, if she is like 
the young man, she has just as good a right to vote on these questions 
as he has. It is right for him to vote; she is like him; therefore it is 
right for her to vote. Then if she is not like him, why, she is different 
from him: If she is different from him, he cannot vote for her, he is 
different from her. So that whether he is like her or whether he is 
different from her, in either event she has to get her education and act 
for herself. 

But the real basis cf the argument for coeducation does not rest 
back upon that at all; it goes far deeper. It goes far back 
of the industrial principle. It goes back to the fact of that 
young woman who invented the first tool—unless, of course, the 
young man arises and lays his hand on his heart, and says, “Ah! I am 
the young man that came over the hill that Sunday night and made 
door hinges necessary; there would never have been tools if it hadn’t 
been for me; I stand back of all inventions;” and in the face of an 
argument like that, perhaps it would be difficult to make a statement 
that would be defensible. Some people’s skulls are thick anyway. You 
have to bore a hole in the skull and put in a funnel and then pour the 
idea in, and it runs about as rapidly as cold molasses in a February 
snowstorm, before people really understand all that nature is trying 
to do for us. But, as a matter of fact, all the great arts and handi- 
crafts represent the principle we are studying, the attempt to copy into 
permanency one of God’s great thoughts. All the great tools in the 
Smithsonian Institution are simply an attempt to copy God's thoughts 
into new mechanisms. The human body is nothing in the world but 
an organized Smithsonian Institution packed with models for artists 
and inventors, wrapped up in skin and flesh, put on two legs and set 
to walking up and down the streets, for great men to make copies of in 
pictures and tools and mechanisms and useful arts and fine arts, in the 
interest of the enrichment of library and gallery and forum on our way 
to a higher civilization. This is the dignity of labor, that we are 
workers together with God. We think His thoughts out after Him. 
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We copy them into permanency through useful industries, through the 
fine arts and the great sciences. 

Upon the basis of that great principle, what is John Ruskin’s mes- 
sage with respect to the beautiful that is beginning to draw so deeply 
upon our modern life and civilization? We are apt to associate beauty 
with superficiality. Your wives make a very fine cake; they frost 
it with sugar, and the frosting is very thin. So the gentlemen, not to 
be outdone in art, proceed to make a pine table and veneer it with 
mahogany and rosewood. The architect begins to tell lies in archi- 
tecture. He puts up a small column of iron or steel, and veneers it 
with wood and plaster to make it look like marble; and then we come 
to the conclusion that all beauty is veneer, unworthy a man who is 
honest and represents granite and truth in his nature. But when we 
analyze beauty, it is anything in the world except veneer and super- 
ficiality and outer adornment. When Titian copied the face of beauty 
of the loveliest girl that he thought ever walked the streets of Venice, 
he left a letter with his picture, and in his letter he says: “I put this 
bloom on her cheek on the outside as a way of indicating to you that 
she was sound to the marrow and bone on the inside; for beauty is 


an interior quality that breaks forth and has its outer manifestation — 


in loveliness on the cheek.’ When the great God drops the purple 
covering over the Concord grape, lends the yellow lustre to the golden 
sheaf, and drops the robe of beauty over the great forests of October, it 
is His outward way of saying to you that grapes are ripe, that the 
wheat sheaves are sound, for all beauty is ripeness, soundness, health, 
maturity of faculty—the obedience to law of a cosmic soul touching 
the horizon all the way around. Carry conversation up to beauty, you 
have eloquence. Carry the rude,building up to beauty, you have the 
modern house. Carry the pictures of the savage up to beauty, you have 
the pictures of Millet and Corot. Carry the red blanket of the savage 
up to beauty, you have the garb of man. Carry the stone altar and 
the bleeding human sacrifice up to beauty, you have the modern 
cathedral and church, the noble service, the exposition of the Word of 
God inspired. 

Begin with woman. You find her out in the forest. She begins just 
like the man with his red blanket around him; she begins with two 
turkey feathers in her hair. Carry it up to beauty, and you have the 
hat of the modern woman—only now instead of having two feathers 
you have two wings in the hat. It is not enough to pull out two 
feathers, but the bird’s neck is wrung and the wings cut off. In the 
spring this young wife makes the wings point forward this way; then 
in October she goes into her closet and meditates four days and four 
nights and comes out and they point the other way, at an expense of 
$35 to her husband. There is nothing stranger than the unwillingness 
to depart very far from that original woman of the forest with two 
turkey feathers in her hair. Yes, there is one thing stranger, and that 
is man’s unwillingness to leave his savage precedents. Man is prob- 
ably the most incomprehensible creature that has ever touched the 
planet. A man will buy calico in the winter for four cents a yard, and 
lie awake all the winter nights trying to study out how he can sell his 
calico for four and an eighth cents a yard. Then the first of August 
he says: ‘My dear, I am threatened with nervous prostration, I can’t 
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sleep nights; but I think I could sleep again the sleep of innocence if I 
could only go up in the Adirondacks and shoot four or five of God’s 
deer and cut their throats and dip my hands in their blood; there is 
nothing that makes it possible for me to sleep like murdering deer.” 
The reason why women still kill birds for their hats is because they 
do not want to have their husbands outdo them in the business of 
murdering. 

As a matter of fact, when you trace this argument of beauty for- 
ward, you learn that beauty is a principle that is binding upon both 
sexes alike. Whoever handles his tongue, his pen, his scythe, his brush, 
his trowel, his saw, his hammer, her needle, her pen, her poem, her 
imagination, her reason, her conscience, in such a way as to evoke the 
sentiment of ugliness, is doing poor work; and whoever does it in such 
way as to evoke the sentiment of beauty and admiration because the 
scythe is swung in accordance with the laws of nature, why, you say, 
he is doing beautiful work. Good work is obeying the laws of nature, 
that is, the laws of God. 

“How great is God’s goodness!” exclaims Isaiah; and then, “How 
great is His beauty!’ He so carrying His natural and providential at- 
tributes as to evoke the sentiment of admiration in all beholders. Then 
comes the apostolic injunction: Adorn—make beautiful—the doctrine 
of God our Saviour. Have such a mastery of the fine art of right living, 
the noblest of all sciences, as that you can carry, young woman, your 
forty and more faculties through the market-place and the home anid 
the forum and the street in such a way as to bless your fellows and not 
blight them. This is the law of beauty. Beauty is rightness, fulness, 
health, obedience to the law of nature and the law of God and His Son 
Jesus Christ. 

Upon the basis of those great principles, what is Ruskin’s message 
with respect to his own personality? Like every great woman and 
every great man, he represents the law of Moses, the law of noble an- 
cestry. We never have a mountain, for example, that rises out of a 
level plain. We always have mountains that stand upon foot-hills. 
Whenever you find a mountain mind or man he has had a great line of 
noble and Christian ancestry going before him. Just before Bishop 
Brooks died he was over in England, and some of the great statesmen 
there gave him a banquet and asked him who were the great men 
America had produced. And Phillips Brooks made answer: “I think 
my country has produced five men of supreme genius; they are Wash- 
ington, Webster, Lincoln, Beecher, Emerson.’”’ Why, every one of them 
represents this law of Moses, every one ought to have been a 
great man. Just as John Ruskin had his great Christian ancestry, so 
had these men. You remember the story sometimes told of Mr. 
Beecher—that he was to preach on profanity, that he came into the 
pulpit on a hot morning and said, “It’s a blank hot day—TI just heard a 
man say,” and then preached a sermon against swearing. Now, in his 
biography he says: “I never preached but two sermons on profanity, 
and both in the winter; I never was guilty of using that profane ex- 
pression; I think it is a story told of Spurgeon.” Mrs. Spurgeon has 
just gotten out the biography of her husband, and she says: ‘“‘My hus- 
band never used it; I think it goes back to Rowland Hill.” I have 
looked up Rowland Hill’s biography and he says: “I never was guilty 
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of that thing; I think it goes back to Martin Luther.” If you could 
find Luther’s biography he would tell you that that was an old lie that 
went back to Moses on Sinai. As a matter of fact, no man ever used 
that in connection with his pulpit. All fine thinking stands on finely 
compacted brain fiber. One generation builds the bones and frame; 
another generation, by hard work, builds the muscle; another, sailing 
the seas, supplies the nerve; another, living simply and in the open 
air, in solitude and with God, in the solitude grows great; and at length 
there comes the fifth generation with its fine brain fiber. It takes five 
generations to build that kind of a man. Abraham Lincoln rested 
back upon his ancestral foothills, and John Ruskin represents that prin- 
ciple to a marvelous degree. 

It is sometimes said, you know, that this law of God is unjust—that 
he visits the sins of the fathers upon the children. Should a man stand 
coolly up and take a pail of red hot coals and empty it down upon little 
babes? How monstrous! Should God take the passions of the fathers, 
and empty passions that burn as red-hot coals never did burn down 
upon little innocent children? How can we ever reconcile that law of 
heredity with the law of the justice and love and goodness of God? 
One hundred years ago the Swiss soldiers hired themselves out to Spain 
and Italy and France, and when they came back they had contracted 
blood diseases that were so noxious that it was said that in one cen- 
tury, three generations, heredity would sweep the Swiss people off the 
face of the earth. The three generations have passed, and what is 
the result? They are as healthy as any race in Europe. Why? Be- 
cause heredity has eliminated the vices of the fathers. Heredity is 
God’s automatic device through nature and law to see to it that parents 
cannot through their vices injure their children. We find that nature 
took the one impure drop of blood and spewed it out of the Swiss sol- 
diers’ veins, and took the pure drops from sound nerve and brain and 
put them out at compound interest in view of the coming child. Visit- 
ing the sins of the Swiss soldiers, the fathers, down to the third and 
fourth generation, and then spewing the tendency to vice out of the 
blood and out of the nerve. But what about the other side? Showing 
mercy unto thousands of generations of the Jewish folk, of the Emer- 
son family, of the Wesley family, and the great families of the earth— 
showing mercy unto thousands of them that love Me and keep My 
commandments. 

, There could not be any arts or literatures or sciences or religions 
if it were not for the law that we are considering. This is why the 
human race is growing healthier, handsomer, wiser, taller, stronger, 
every century. The other day a man in Oxford University caused to be 
measured all the old armor in the great museums of Europe that the 
soldiers wore in the Middle Ages. The average man’s head has grown 
so large that that old helmet will not even slip down on his forehead. 
His height is so great it would not fit at all. He has grown so much 
taller that these little protections for the thigh have become contempt- 
ible. Better food, better knowledge of nature’s laws, the whole race 
better. This is the 


“One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 
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This is to usher in the time when every knee shall bow and every tongue 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father. By 
his mother John Ruskin was taught many chapters from the Scriptures. 
From his father he learned to keep his ears and eyes delicate by obey- 
ing the laws of God. Said Ruskin’s father, “Your nerves, unless you 
obey the laws of God, will lose their sensitiveness.” Put three strings 
of silk acress the window and the softest zephyr that ever blew will 
make music. Put three crowbars there, and it will take a cyclone to 
set them vibrating. Many men have made themselves so animal that 
nothing short of a cyclone can give them any sense of God’s presence, 
and then they run into the cyclone cellar. 

Ruskin gave us two or three great messages that I will simply allude 
to. A message in regard to machinery—that the great increase of tools 
ought to give us a leisure class, an era when men shall have time to 
study the truths of the great God. He gave the world a message witu re- 
spect to the nature of the sciences and the use of the classics; as to 
the answer to the question, What knowledge is most worth while? He 
gave a series of discussions as to what nature will do for the education 
of man through wave and herb and shrub and flower. Last of all, he 
gave us a great message with respect to the problems of the home and 
of the college in relation to the market-place, the problems of industry. 
There was a day when this part of his message had peculiar reference 
to young men alone, but the time has come when the message is for 
young women quite as truly. Adam Smith, when he wrote his book 
about the “Wealth of Nations,” said that man was under the law of 
selfishness, that he is to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dear- 
est, and then the devil take the hindmost. Ruskin said that man has 
one law, the law of self-interest, answering to the centripetal law of 
nature, and then he has another law, the law of self-sacrifice, answering 
to that other great iaw, that binds him to his fellows. And he said: 
“Unless self-sacrifice be developed in connection with self-interest, you 
will have an explosion that will destroy free institutions. When you 
add hydrogen to oxygen, you do not have hydrogen plus oxygen, but 
you have a new quantity which will take the top of the roof off if you 
are not careful. So with self-sacrifice and self-interest.” What does 
he mean? There are six orders of society. The first five classes, headed 
by the soldiers, have never obeyed Adam Smith’s law—they have always 
despised it Lincoln calls for troops, whose average pay is to be $13 
a month, and the soldier makes answer. Adam Smith tells him to 
sell in the dearest market. He is a man earning $100 a month. Rus- 
kin says the rule for the patriot is not to sell in the dearest market, 
but to receive a living wage and then die for sake of country if need be. 
The physician has a duty to keep the army in health. He earned a 
thousand dollars a month, President Lincoln offered him a hundred. 
He went amid yellow fever and cholera, and died, selling his labor for 
a living wage. Then comes the educator. He has never sold his labor 
in the dearest market. The highest salary paid to an educator, so far 
as I know, is to the presidents of Columbia and Chicago Universities, 
some $12,000 a year. Why, the cook over here at the Parker House 
has $12,500 I am told—the pastry cook; $12,500 for making pies! Presi- 
dent Low is bright enough to know how to make pies. If he obeyed the 
law of Adam Smith he would resign and study pastry-making and apply 
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for a position over here in some great hotel. It is not his duty to 
make money; it is his duty to teach people wisdom and get a living 
wage. Then the clergyman. The average salary for a preacher, after 
four years in the academy, four years in college, and three in the sem- 
inary, is $950 a year for the Congregational clergy, that I happen to 
know best about. I asked the sewer diggers in Chicago recently what 
they got, and they said $3.25 a day. Preaching averages $2.90 a day after 
eleven years of higher education. Last of all we come to another class, 
the mercantile class. God put them under the same law, to keep the state 
in food and clothes, never to defile themselves by selling a short yard 
or an adulterated pound. But the merchants rose up and said, Not so; 
we claim we are under a devil’s charter, we have a charter to get all 
we can and keep all we can, and the devil take the hindmost. Not so, 
said Ruskin; I will take the hindmost, because Jesus Christ always has. 
So he gave away his money and went to live with the poor. England 
broke his heart and ruined his mind. The world has never cared for 
and never understood John Ruskin. The world has never cared for its 
great men anyway until after they are dead. We build monuments for 
men and teach our children the pathway to their tombs, whom we de- 
spised in life and broke their hearts, as we broke John Ruskin’s heart. 
One day, too late, the English Parliament said to its premier, Give to 
John Ruskin a wreath of honor; and when they brought it to him 
the broken-hearted man said: ‘‘There was a day when, if England had 
spoken a kind word to me as a Christian scholar and thinker, and said, 
You have done something to help Christ’s poor, it might have brought 
the flush of pride to my cheek and made my arm invincible against a 
thousand forms of wrong.” But what can a broken-hearted man do? 
He was never loved by any one save his mother and father, and 
what could he do with a wreath like this save to carry it out and put 
it on his dead mother’s grave? The world has never cared for its best 
men. Greece did not care for blind Homer. Florence did not care for 
Dante. England never loved John Milton. The world has never cared 
for Ruskin until too late; but we will in time discover that it is John 
Ruskin that brought us this great message of hope. 
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WRITING A PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
By STANLEY J. CLIFFORD 


HEN I visited Washington not long after the assembling of 
\ \ | Congress the whole country was talking about the President’s 


message. Not that there was anything startling in this his- 
torical and suggestive document. The importance of the events dis- 
cussed and the outline of the policy of the administration were sufficient 
of themselves to provoke the comments of every citizen. It was natural, 
therefore, that when I visited the Capitol and met some of the Presi- 
dent’s closest advisers, I should seek to learn all I could about the mes- 
sage. Among other things, I wanted to know how the President finds 
time and opportunity to write such a message and the manner of its 
preparation. It is no small task to cover the principal events in a 
nation’s history and seek to direct legislation for 75,000,000 people. 
Especially is this difficult when each department of the Government is 
clamoring for attention and thousands of letters are being received 
from people, in all stations in life throughout the country, asking that 
their interests should be recognized. If the President could sit down 
and write briefly what he himself thinks should be done by Congress, 
matters would be greatly simplified. But this seems impossible and, in 
addition, he is expected to combine the qualities of historian as well as 
adviser. Even here his troubles are not ended, for he must prune and 
polish until the document will satisfy the most fastidious, as well as 
the most practical. It must not be so long as to make the newspapers 
complain, and it must show rare judgment in giving every subject dis- 
cussed its relative importance and assemble the parts into one har- 
monious whole. 

In my conversations with the President’s advisers I learned that the 
President frames his message by a gradual process of accretion, without 
any definite order at the outset, one part being taken up and elaborated 
and then set aside for some other part, and finally all the parts fitted 
together into one homogeneous whole. The President jotted down ideas 
or sentences all last summer. While on his Western trip he frequently 
made a memorandum on some current topic which he was turning over 
in his mind. All this fragmentary and embryonic material served as a 
sort of groundwork. : 

Mr. McKinley’s methods of work in this message writing are inter- 
esting. He is an early riser, and after sitting in the upper corridor, 
which serves as a sitting room, with Mrs. McKinley, reading his paper 
and taking his morning smoke, he was accustomed to put in a half hour 
with the message, while his mind was clear and free from the harass- 
ments which the official day soon imposed. He would go to the library 
for this half hour on the message, and took the big leathern chair at a 
south window, with an outlook on the Potomac. 

He did not use the small pads of paper commonly in use, but drew 
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from a supply of loose sheets which he kept near at hand. in making 
notes he used a pencil in preference to pen and ink, and the notes were 
full, often being in the form he expected to insert in the message, al- 
though more often an analysis which would serve when he dictated tne 
subject to his stenographer. 

When a topic was ready to his satisfaction, Benjamin F. Barnes, one 
of the most trusted stenographers, was called into the library, and the 
President dictated from his notes the final form which he wished to 
give to the topic. He is a rapid dictator, and seldom hesitates for a 
word or form of expression. Frequently he gets so absorbed in the 
work that he adds gesture to emphasize some point. He dictates about 
seventy-five words a minute. 

One of the Cabinet officers gave me an interesting word picture of 
the President engaged in writing out in full some features of the mes- 
sage. As thus described, Mr. McKinley goes about the work in no off- 
hand fashion. He does not sit with cigar in mouth and run off sen- 
tences between whiffs of smoke. He adjusts his eyeglasses and concen- 
trates all his attention on the slip of paper before him. He writes 
rather slowly, shaping the letters with great precision. No matter how 
profound the subject may be, the President cannot bear to slight the 
dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a ‘‘t.” 

While at work in writing out parts of the message in full, instead of 
making notes for dictation, the President shuts himself up, with the 
injunction to those about him not to disturb him for a definite period 
uhless something of pressing importance turns up. If such an occasion 
for interruption arises and Mr. Porter enters the library, the Presideni 
will continue bent over his writing, unwilling for a minute or more to 
interrupt the thread of thought, and when this is ended he will look up 
over the top of his eyeglasses, with the inquiry: 

“Well, Porter, what is it?” 

Mr. McKinley is now using glasses all the time when he writes. 
This gives a new aspect to the square-jawed face. The eyeglasses are a 
rest for the President’s eyes, for he has been reading so many Official 
reports since the war began that he puts them on to relieve the long 
continued strain of reading and writing. 

Eleven o'clock at night seems to be another favorite time for his 
concentrating on the message. At that time, however, the President is 
in the Tuxedo coat which he wears during the evening when the occa- 
sion does not call for full dress. There is usually a Cabinet officer or 
some other official or prominent public man in for a short chat. And 
when the callers are gone the President again goes to the library for 
further attention to the message. But it is not a long continued labor 
at this late hour, for the President sees Mr. Cortelyou by half past 11 
at the latest, and then, coming to the corridor door for a pleasant wave 
of the hand to the attendants, goes to the private quarters of the man- 
sion and retires. He is never about after midnight, unless some ex- 
traordinary occurrence keeps him up. 

The eight Cabinet officers have a considerable part not only in 
moulding the President’s message, but also in framing the actual text. 
Mr. McKinley departed from this custom, however, and made the mes- 
sage to this Congress as far as possible his individual expression. With 
his predecessor, Mr. Cleveland, the messages were mainly a joining 
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together of the parts contributed by the several Cabinet officers, Mr. 
Cleveland holding that the secretaries had the best knowledge of the 
subjects immediately under their control. But, at the same time, Mr. 
Cleveland modified and revised, and there was evidence of his vigorous 


personality in making the joints and in framing recommendations based 
on the secretaries’ statements. The only exception to this was in the 


parts submitted by Mr. Olney, which, I am informed by those perfectly 
familiar with the facts, went into the message verbatim as Mr. Olney 
wrote them. 


Mr. McKinley took the reports of the several Cabinet officers and 
used them as a basis for his own expressions and recommendations. 
Still, the Cabinet officers furnished practically all of the recitals of 
accomplished fact. not involving recommendations for the future. Mr. 
Hay, for instance, wrote the important historical matter relating to 
our foreign affairs during the last year. Mr. Hay’s matter, being accom- 
plished fact, went into the message intact, except as the President found 
it necessary to condense. 

Reciprocity Commissioner Kasson also furnished the President with 
a brief recital of the reciprocity treaties negotiated with France and 
Great Britain, the latter referring to Jamaica, Bermuda, Barbados, 
British Guiana and Trinidad, and of the reciprocity arrangements with 
Portugal and Argentina. 


Of course, the war question and the Philippines comprised the sub- 
jects of supreme importance in this message. 


These were the last sub- 
jects written of by the President. 


The future of Cuba and Porto Rico 
were also topics of the highest importance, and these were reserved, 
together with the financial branch of the message, for treatment at 
the end. 

Secretary Long and the navy, as well as all the other public 
branches, received their share of attention, and it was one of the chief 
sources of concern to Mr. McKinley how to deal with so many im- 
portant topics and at the same time keep the message within reasonable 
limits. 

This question of the length of the message is becoming a rather 
, by letter 

Many of 
the requests cannot be ignored, as they come from men of such position 
as to be entitled to consideration. 


sericus one, as the President is being importuned on all sides 
and in person, to make reference to various public questions. 


The larger projects nad their per- 
sonal adherents in evidence about Washington, seeking the ear of the 
President. 

During my conversation with different personal friends of the Presi- 
dent I learned that there is one constant letter writer, living in Boston, 
who, although unknown to the President or any of the members of his 
Cabinet, has gained attention and respect from the lucidity and sound 
common sense which characterizes his letters. It is rather remarkable 
in this connection how many persons were anxious to have the message 
deal with the peace topic. by commending the Czar’s peace congress 
and by expressing sympathy for the Boers. 

The writing of the final drafts of the message, one for each branch 
of Congress, was done by Colonel 


Pruden and Warren Young, two 
veteran officials. 


This grew out of acurious tradition, for which former 
Senator George F. Edmunds is quoted as authority. According to this, 
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the typewriter or printing press cannot be used for the copies of the 
message sent to Congress, as it is part of the organic law of the land 
that the message must be submitted in writing. So that, when Mr. 
McKinley completed his fitting together, trimming down and rounding 
out into one symmetrical literary whole, the copyists went to work on 
the final drafts which were sent to Congress on December 4. 
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AMERICAN IMPERIALISM* 


By Hon. CARL SCHURZ 
HE history of England is that of a small island, inhabited by a 
vigorous and rapidly multiplying race, with the sea for its given 
field of action. 


Nothing could be more natural than that, as 
population pressed 


against its narrow boundaries, Englishmen should 
have swarmed out, founding colonies and gradually building up an 
empire of possessions scattered all over the globe. England now must 
have the most powerful fleet in the world, not only for the protection 
of her distant possessions, but because if any other sea power, or 
combination of sea powers, could effectually blockade her coasts, her 
people, as they now are, might be starved in a few months. England 
must be the greatest sea power in order to be a great power at all. 
The American people began their career as one of the colonial off- 
shoots of the English stock. They found a great continent to occupy 
and to fill with democratic commonwealths. 
enough for several times our present population. Our home resources 
are enormous, in great part not yet touched. We need not fear to be 
starved by the completest blockade of our coasts, for we have enough 
of everything and to spare. On the contrary such a blockade might 
rather result in starving others that need our products. We are to-day 
one of the greatest powers on earth, without having the most powerful 
fleet, and witnout stepping beyond our continent. We are sure to be 
by far the greatest power of all, as our homogeneous, intelligent, and 
patriotic population multiplies, and our resources are developed, with- 
out firing a gun or sacrificing a life for the sake of conquest—far more 
powerful than the British Empire with all its Hindoos, and than the 
Russian Empire with all its Mongols. We can exercise the most benefi- 
cent influences upon mankind, not by forcing our rule or our goods 
upon others that are weak at the point of the bayonet, but through the 
moral power of our example, in proving how the greatest as well as the 
smallest 


Our country is large 


nation can carry on the government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people in justice, liberty, order, and peace without 
large armies and navies. 

Let this republic and Great Britain each follow the course which its 
conditions and its history have assigned to it, and their ambitions will 
not clash, and their friendship can be maintained for the good of all 
And if our British cousins should ever get into very serious stress, 
American friendship may stand behind them; but then Britain would 
depend upon our friendship, which, as an American, I should prefer, 
and not America on British friendship, as our British friends, who so 
impatiently urge us to take the Philippines, would have it. 

*The article by Mr. Schurz in the January number 
of OuR Day referred to the question of Imperialism 
from the American standpoint, This article takes up 


the question from an international comparative stand 
point. 


But if we 
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do take the Philippines, and thus entangle ourselves in the rivalries of 
Asiatic affairs, the future will be, as Lord Salisbury predicted, one of 
wars and rumors of wars, and the time will be forever past when we 
could look down with condescending pity on the nations of the old 
world groaning under militarism with all its burdens. 

We are already told that we shall need a regular army of at least 
100,000 men, three-fourths of whom are to serve in our “new posses- 
sions.” The question is whether this necessity is to be only temporary 
or permanent. Look at the cost. Last year the support of the army 
proper required about $23,000,000. It is computed that taking the in- 
creased costliness of the service in the tropics into account, the army 
under the new dispensation will require about $150,000,000; that is, 
$127,000,000 a year more. It is also officially admitted that the posses- 
sion of the Philippines would render indispensable a much larger in- 
crease of the navy than would otherwise be necessary, costing untold 
millions for the building and equipment of ships, and untold millions 
every year for their maintenance and for the increased number of offi- 
cers and men. What we shall have to spend for fortifications and the 
like cannot now be computed. But there is a burden upon us which in 
like weight no other nation has to bear. To-day, thirty-three years 
after the Civil War, we have a pension roll of very nearly one million 
names. And still they come. We paid to pensioners over $145,000,000 
last year, a sum larger than the annual cost of the whole military 
peace establishment of the German Empire, including its pension roll. 
Our recent Spanish War will, according to a moderate estimate, add at 
least $20,000,000 to our annual pension payments. But if we send troops 
to the tropics and keep them there, we must look for a steady stream 
of pensioners from that quarter, for in the tropics soldiers are ‘used 
up” very fast, even if they have no campaigning to do. 

But all such estimates are futile. There may, and probably will be, 
much campaigning to do to keep our new subjects in obedience, or 
even in conflicts with other powers. And what military and naval 
expeditions will then cost, with our extravagant habits, and how the 
pension roll then will grow, we know toa be incalculable. Moreover, 
we shall then be in the situation of those European powers, the extent 
of whose armament is determined, not by their own wishes, but by the 
armaments of their rivals. We, too, shall nervously watch reports from 
abroad telling us that this power is augmenting the number of its 
warships, or that another is increasing its battalions, or strengthening 
its colonial garrisons in the neighborhood of our far-away possessions; 
and we shall have to follow suit. Not we ourselves, but our rivals and 
possible enemies will decide how large our armies and navies must be, 
and how much money we must spend for them. And all that ‘money 
will have to come out of the pockets of our people, the poor as well as 
the rich. Our taxpaying capacity and willingness are indeed very 
great. But set your policy of imperialism in full swing, as the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines will do, and the time will come, and come quick- 
ly, when every American farmer and workingman, when going to his 
toil, will, like his European brother, have “to carry a fully armed sol- 
dier on his back.” 

Our government has agreed to appear in the “Peace and Disarma- 
ment Conference” called by the Russian Czar. What will our repre- 
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sentative have to say when the Russian spokesman, as the Czar has 
done, truthfully describes the ever-growing evils of militarism, and 
the necessity of putting a stop to them in the interest of civilization 
and of the popular welfare? The American imperialist, whatever fine 
phrases he may employ, will have to say substantially this: ‘All you 
tell us about the ruinous effects of increasing armaments and the 
necessity of stopping them in the interest of civilization and the popular 
welfare was our own belief some time ago. But we Americans have 
recently changed our minds. You, gentlemen, say that the powers 
you represent would disarm if they could, and that general disarma- 
ment might be possible if one power would resolutely begin to dis- 
arm. But we Americans are just beginning to arm. You say that this 
will put another difficulty in the way of general disarmament. But we 
Americans have, by way of liberating Cuba, won by conquest some 
islands in both hemispheres, to which we may wish to add, and this 
business will require larger armies and navies than we now have.” 

This is the voice of American imperialism. And thus our great and 
glorious republic, which once boasted of marching in the vanguard 
of progressive civilization, will deliberately go to the rear, and make 
of itself a new obstacle to a reform, the success of which would do 
infinitely more for the general good of mankind than we could accom- 
plish by a hundred victories of our arms on land or sea. 

It would seem, therefore, that the new territorial acquisitions in 
view are after all very different from those we have made before. But 
something more is to be said. When the Cuban affair approached a 
crisis, President McKinley declared in his message that “forcible 
annexation cannot be thought of” for “it would, by our code of morals, 
be criminal aggression.”’ And in resolving upon the war against Spain, 
Congress, to commend that war to the public opinion of mankind, 
declared with equal emphasis and solemnity that the war was, from a 
sense of duty and humanity, made specifically for the liberation of 
Cuba, and that Cuba “is, and of right ought to be, free and independ- 
ent.” If these declarations were not sincere, they were base and dis- 
graceful acts of hypocrisy. If they were sincere at the time, would they 
not be turned into such disgraceful acts of hypocrisy by subsequently 
changing the war, professedly made from motives of duty and human- 
ity, into a war of conquest and self-aggrandizement? It is pretended 
that those virtuous promises referred to Cuba only. But if President 
McKinley had said that, while the forcible annexation of Cuba would 
be criminal aggression, the forcible annexation of anything else would 
be perfectly right, and if Congress had declared that as to Cuba the 
war would be one of mere duty, humanity, and liberation, but that we 
would take by conquest whatever else we could lay our hands on, 
would not all mankind have broken out in a shout of scornful dérision? 

I ask in all candor, taking President McKinley at his word: Will 
the forcible annexation of the Philippines by our code of morals not 
be criminal aggression—a self-confessed crime? I ask further, if the 
Cubans, as Congress declared, are and of right ought to be free and in- 
dependent, can anybody tell me why the Porto Ricans and the Filipinos 
ought not of right to be free and independent? Can you sincerely 
recognize the right to freedom and independence of one and refuse the 
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same right to another in the same situation, and then take his land? 
Would not that be double-dealing of the most shameless sort? 

We hear much of the respect of mankind for us having been greatly 
raised by cur victories. Indeed, the valor of our soldiers and the 
brilliant achievements of our nevy have won deserved admiration. But 
do not deceive yourselves about the respect of mankind. Recently I 
found in the papers an account of the public opinion of Europe, writ- 
ten by a prominent English journalist. This is what he says: ‘The 
friends cf America wring their hands in unaffected grief over the fall 
of the United States under the temptation of the lust of territorial 
expansion. Her enemies shoot out the lip and shriek in derision over 
what they regard as the unmistakable demonstration which the de- 
mand for the Philippines affords of American cupidity, American bad 
faith and American ambition. ‘We told you so,’ they exclaim. That 
is what the unctuous rectitude of the Anglo-Saxon always ends in. 
He always begins by calling heaven to witness his unselfish desire to 
heip his neighbor, but he always ends by stealing his spoons!” 

Atrocious, is it not? And yet this is substantially what the true 
friends of America, and what her enemies in Europe, think—I mean 
those friends who had faith in the nobility of the American people, 
who loved our republican government, and who hoped that the ex- 
ample set by our great democracy would be an inspiration to those 
struggling tor liberty the world over; and I mean those enemies who 
hate republican government and who long to see the American people 
disgraced and humiliated. So they think: I know it from my own 
correspondence. Nothing has in our times discredited the name of 
republic in the civilized world as much as the Dreyfus outrage in 
France and our conquest furor in America; and our conquest furor 
more, because from us the world hoped more. 

No, do not deceive yourselves. If we turn that war which was so 
solemnly commended to the favor of mankind as a generous war of 
liberation and humanity into a victory fer conquest and self-aggrand- 
izement, we shall have thoroughly forfeited our moral credit with the 
world. Professions of unselfish virtue and benevolence, proclamations 
of noble humanitarian purposes coming from us will never, never be 
trusted again. Is this the position in which this great republic of ours 
should stand among the family of nations? Our American self-respect 
should rise in indignant protest against it. 

And now compare this picture of the state of things which threatens 
us with the picture I drew of our condition existing before the ex- 
pansion fever seized us. Which will you choose? 

What can there be to justify a policy fraught with such direful con- 
sequences? Let us pass the arguments of the advocates of such im- 
perialism candidly in review. 

The cry suddenly raised that this great country has become too 
small for us is too ridiculous to demand an answer, in view of the 
fact that our present population may be tripled and still have ample 
elbow-room, with resources to support many more. But we are told 
that our industries are gasping for breath; that we are suffering from 
over-producticn; that our products must have new outlets, and that 
we need colonies and dependencies the world over to give us more 
markets. More markets? Certainly. But do we, civilized beings, in- 
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dulge in the absurd and barbarous notion that we must own the coun- 
tries with which we wish to trade? Here are our official reports before 
us, telling us that of late years our export trade has grown enormously, 
not only of farm products, but of the products of our manufacturing 
industries; in fact, that “our sales of manufactured goods have con- 
tinued to extend with a facility and promptitude of results which 
have excited the serious concern of countries that, for generations, 
had not only controlled their home markets, but had practically mon- 
opolized certain lines of trade in.other lands.” 

There is a distinguished Englishman, the Right Hon. Charles T. 
Ritchie, President of the Board of Trade, telling a British Chamber of 
Commerce that “we [Great Britain] are being rapidly overhauled in 
exports by other nations, especially the United States and Germany,” 
their exports fast advancing, while British exports are declining. 
What? Great Britain, the greatest colonial power in the world, losing 
in competition with two nations, one of which had, so far, ro colonies 
or dependencies at all, and the other none of any commercial import- 
ance? What does this mean? It means that, as proved by the United 
States and Germany, colonies are not necessary for the expansion of 
trade, and that, as proved by Great Britain, colonies do not protect 
a nation against a loss of trade. Our trade expands, without colonies 
or big navies, because we produce certain goods better and in pro- 
portion cheaper than other people do. British trade declines, in spite 
of immense dependencies and the strongest navy, because it does not 
successfully compete with us in that respect. Trade follows, not the 
flag, but the best goods for the price. Expansion of export trade and 
new markets! We do not need foreign conquests to get them, for we 
have them, and are getting them more and more in rapidly increasing 
growth. 

“But the Pacific Ocean,’ we are mysteriously told, “will be the great 
commercial battlefield of the future, and we must quickly use the 
present opportunity to secure our position on it. The visible presence 
of great power is necessary for us te get our share of the trade of 
China. Therefore we must have the Philippines.” Well, the China 
trade is worth having, although for a time out of sight the Atlantic 
Ocean will be an infinitely more important battlefield of commerce 
than the Pacific, and one European customer is worth more than twenty 
or thirty Asiatics. But does the trade of China really require that 
we should have the Philippines and make a great display of power 
to get our share? Read the consular reports, and you will find that in 
many places in China our trade is rapidly gaining, while in some 
British trade is declining, and this while Great Britain had on hand 
the greatest display of power imaginable and we had none. And in 
order to increase our trade there, our consuls advise us to improve 
our commercial methods, saying nothing of the necessity of establish- 
ing a base of naval operations, and of our appearing there with war 
ships and heavy guns. Trade is developed not by the best guns, but 
by the best merchants. But why do other nations prepare io fight for 
the Chinese trade? Other nations have done many foolish things which 
we have been, and I hope will remain, wise enough not to imitate. If 
it should come to fighting for Chinese customers, the powers engaged 
in that fight are not unlikely to find out that they pay too high a price 
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for what can be gained, and that at last the peaceful and active neutral 
will have the best bargain. At any rate, to launch into all the em- 
broilments of an imperialistic policy by annexing the Philippines in 
order to snatch something more of the Chinese trade would be for us 
the foolishest game of all. 

Generally speaking, nothing could be more irrational than all the 
talk about our losing commercial or other opportunities which ‘‘will 
never come back if we fail to grasp them now.” Why, we are so 
rapidly growing in all the elements of power ahead of all other nations 
that, not many decades hence, unless we demoralize ourselves by a 
reckless policy of adventure, not one of them will be able to resist our 
will if we choose to enforce it. This the world knows, and is alarmed 
at the prospect. Those who are most alarmed may wish that we should 
give them now, by some rash enterprise, an occasion for dealing us a 
damaging blow while we are less irresistible. 

“But we must have coaling stations for our navy!’ Well, can we 
not get as many coaling stations as we need without owning populous 
countries behind them that would entangle us in dangerous political 
responsibilities and complications? 

“But we must civilize those poor people!’ Are we not ingenious 
and charitable enough to do much for their civilization without subju- 
gating and ruling them by criminal aggression? 

The rest of the pleas for imperialism consist mostly of those high- 
sounding catch-words of which a free people when about to decide a 
great question should be especially suspicious. We are admonished 
that it is time for us to become a “world power.” Well, we are a 
world power now, and have been one for many years. What is a 
world power? A power strong enough to make its voice listened to 
with deference by the world whenever it chooses to speak. Is it 
necessary for a world power, in order to be such, to have its finger in 
every pie? Must we have the Philippines in order to become a world 
power? To ask the question is to answer it. 

The American flag, we are told, whenever once raised, must never 
be hauled down. Certainly, every patriotic citizen will always be 
ready, if need be, to fight and to die under his flag whenever it may 
wave in justice and for the best interests of the country. But I say 
to vou, woe to the republic if it should ever be without citizens 
patriotic and brave enough to defy the demagogues’ cry and to haul 
down the flag wherever it may be raised not in justice and not for 
the best interests of the country. Such a republic would not last long. 

But, they tell us, we have been living in a state of contemptible 
isolation which must be broken so that we may feel and conduct our- 
selves ‘“‘as a full-grown member of the family of nations.’’ What is 
that so-calied isolation? Is it commercial? Last year our foreign 
trade amounted to nearly 2,000 million dollars, and is rapidly growing. 
Is that commercial isolation? Or are we politically isolated? Remem- 
ber our history. Who was it that early in this century broke up the 
piracy of the Barbary States? Who was it that took a leading part in 
delivering the world’s commerce of the Danish Sound dues? Who 
was it that first opened Japan to communication with the western 
world? And what power has in this century made more valuable con- 
tributions to international law than the United States? Do you call 
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that contemptible isolation? It is true, we did not meddle much with 
foreign affairs that did not concern us. But if the circle of our interests 
widers and we wish to meddle more, must we needs have the Philip- 
pines in order to feel and conduct ourselves as a member of the family 
of nations? 

We are told that, having grown so great and strong, we must at 
last cast off our childish reverence for the teachings of Washington's 
farewell address—those ‘‘nursery rhymes that were sung around the 
cradle of the republic.” I apprehend that many of those who now 
so flippantly scoff at the heritage the Father of his Country left us 
in his last words of admonition, have never read that venerable docu- 
nent. I challenge those who have, to show me a single sentence of 
general import in it that would not as a wise rule of national con- 
duct apply to the circumstances of to-day! What is it that has given 
to Washington’s farewell address an authority that was revered by 
all until our recent victories made so many of us drunk with wild 
ambitions? Not only the prestige of Washington’s name, great as that 
was and should ever remain. No, it was the fact that under a respect- 
ful observance of those teachings this republic has grown from the 
most modest beginnings into a Union spanning this vast continent; 
our people have multiplied from a handful to seventy-five millions; 
we have risen from poverty to a wealth the sum of which the imagin- 
ation can hardly grasp; this American nation has become one of the 
greatest and most powerful on earth, and, continuing in the same 
course, will surely become the greatest and most powerful of all. Not 
Washington's name alone gave his teachings their dignity and weight. 
It was the practical results of his policy that secured to it, until now, 
the intelligent approbation of the American people. And unless we 
have completely lost our senses, we shall never despise and reject as 
mere “nursery rhymes” the words of wisdom left us by the greatest 
of Americans, following which the American people have achieved a 
splendor of development without parallel in the history of mankind. 

You may tell me that this is ali very well, but that by the acts of 
our own government we are now in this annexation business, and 
how can we get decently out of it? I answer that the difficulties of 
getting out of it may be great; but that they are infinitely less great 
than the difficulties we shall have to contend with if we stay in it. 

Looking them in the face, let us first clear our minds of confused 
notions about our duties and responsibilities in the premises. That our 
victories have devolved upon us certain duties as to the people of the 
conquered islands, I readily admit. But are they the only duties we 
have to perform, or have they suddenly become paramount to all other 
duties? I deny it. I deny that the duties we owe to the Cubans and 
the Porto Ricans and the Filipinos and the Tagals of the Asiatic islands 
absolve us from our duties to the seventy-five millions of our own 
people and to their posterity. I deny that they oblige us to destroy 
the moral credit of our own republic by turning this loudly heralded 
war of liberation and humanity into a land-grabbing game and an 
act of criminal aggression. I deny that they compel us to aggravate 
our race troubles, to bring upon us the constant danger of war, and 
to subject our people to the galling burden of increasing armaments. 
If we have rescued those unfortunate daughters of Spain, the colonies, 
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from the tyranny of their cruel father, I deny that we are therefore 
in honor bound to marry any of the girls, or to take them all into our 
household, where they may disturb and demoralize our whole family. 
I deny that the liberation of those Spanish dependencies morally con- 
strains us to do anything that would put our highest mission to solve 
the great problem of democratic government in jeopardy, or that 
would otherwise endanger the vital interests of the republic. What- 
ever our duties to them may be, our duties to our own country and 
people stand first; and from this standpoint we have, as sane men 
and patriotic citizens, to regard our obligation to take care of the 
future of those islands and their people. 

They fought for deliverance from Spanish oppression, and we helped 
them to obtain that deliverance. That deliverance they understood 
to mean independence. I repeat the question whether anybody can 
tell me why the declaration of Congress that the Cubans of right ought 
to be free and independent should not apply to all of them? Their 
independence, therefore, would be the natural and rightful outcome. 
This is the solution of the problem first to be taken in view. 

It is objected that they are not capable of independent government. 
They may answer that this is their affair and that they are at least 
entitled to a trial. I frankly admit that if they are given that trial, 
their cenduct in governing themselves will be far from perfect. Well, 
the conduct of no people is perfect, not even our own. They may try 
to revenge themselves upon their tories in their Revolutionary War. 
But we, too, threw our tories into hideous dungeons during our Revo- 
lutionary War and persecuted and drove them away after its close. 
They may have bloody civil broils. But we, too, have had our Civil 
War which cost hundreds and thousands of lives and devastated one- 
half of our land: and now we have in horrible abundance the killings 
by lynch law, and our battles of Virden. They may have trouble with 
their wild tribes. So had we, and we treated our wild tribes in a 
manner not to be proud of. They may have corruption and rapacity 
in their government, but Havana and Ponce may get municipal admin- 
istration almost as good as New York has under Tammany rule; and 
Manila may secure a city council not much less virtuous than that of 
Chicago. 

I say these things not in a spirit of levity, well understanding the 
difference; but I say them seriously to remind you that, when we 
speak of the government those islands should have, we cannut rea- 
sonably set up standards which are not reached even by the most 
civilized people, and which in those regions could not be reached, even if 
we ourselves conducted their government with our best valuable states- 
manship. Our attention is in these days frequently called to the admir- 
able and in many respects successful administrative machinery intro- 
duced by Great Britain in India. But it must not be forgotten that this 
machinery was evolved from a century of rapine, corruption, disastrous 
blunders, savage struggles, and murderous revolts, and that even now 
many wise men in England gravely doubt in their hearts whether it 
was best for their country to undertake the conquest of India at all, 
and are troubled by gloomy forebodings of a calamitous catastrophe 
that may some day engulf that splendid fabric of Asiatic dominion. 

No, we cannot expect that the Porto Ricans, the Cubans, and the 
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Filipinos will maintain orderly governments in Anglo-Saxon fashion. 
But they may succeed in establishing a tolerable order of things in 
their own fashion, as Mexico, after many decades of turbulent dis- 
order, succeeded at last, under Porfirio Diaz, in having a strong and 
orderly government of her kind, not, indeed, such a government as 
we would tolerate in this Union, but a government answering Mexican 
character and interests, and respectable in its relations with the out- 
side world. 

This will become all the more possible if, without annexing and 
ruling those people, we simply put them on their feet, and then give 
them the benefit of that humanitarian spirit which, as we claim, led 
us into the war for the liberation of Cuba. To this end we should 
keep our troops on the islands until their people have constructed 
governments and organized forces of their own for the maintenance 
of order. Our military occupation should not be kept up as long as 
possible, but should be withdrawn as soon as possible. 

The Philippines may, as Belgium and Switzerland are in Europe, 
be covered by a guarantee of neutrality on the part of the powers most 
interested in that region—an agreement which the diplomacy of the 
United States should not find it difficult to obtain. This would secure 
them against foreign aggression. As to the independent republics of 
Porto Rico and Cuba, our government might lend its good offices to 
unite them with San Domingo and Hayti in a confederacy of the 
Antilles, to give them a more respectable international standing. Stip- 
ulations should be agreed upon with them as to open ports and the 
freedom of business enterprise within their borders, affording all 
possible commercial facilities. Missionary effort in the largest sense, 
as to the development of popular education and of other civilizing 
agencies, as well as abundant charity in case of need, will on our 
part not be wanting, and all this will help to mitigate their disorderly 
tendencies and to steady their governments. 

Thus we shall be their best friends without being their foreign 
rulers. We shall have done our duty to them, to ourselves, and to 
the world. However imperfect their governments may still remain, 
they will at least be their own, and they will not with their disorders 
and corruptions contaminate our institutions, the integrity of which 
is not only to ourselves, but to liberty-loving mankind, the most im- 
portant concern of all. We may then await the result with generous 
patience—with the same patience with which for many years we wit- 
nessed the revolutionary disorders of Mexico on our very borders, 
without any thought of taking her government into our own hands. 

Ask yourselves whether a policy like this will not raise the Ameri- 
can people to a level of moral greatness never before attained! If this 
democracy, after all the intoxication of triumph in war, conscientiously 
remembers its professions and pledges, and soberly reflects on its duties 
to itself and others, and then deliberately resists the temptation of 
conquest, it will achieve the grandest triumph of the democratic idea 
that history knows of. It will give the government of, for, and by 
the people a prestige it never before possessed. It will render the 
cause of civilization throughout the world a service without parallel. 
It will put its detractors to shame, and its voice will be heard in the 
council of nations with more sincere respect and more deference than 
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ever. The American people, having given proof of their strength and 
also of their honesty and wisdom, will stand infinitely mightier before 
the world than any number of subjugated vassals could make them. 
Are not here our best interests, both moral and material? Is not this 
genuine glory? Is not this true patriotism? 

I cail upon all who so believe never to lose heart in the struggle 
for this great cause, whatever odds may seem to be against us. Let 
there be no pusillanimous yielding while the final decision is still in 
the balance. Let us relax no effort in this, the greatest crisis the 
republic has ever seen. Let us never cease to invoke the good sense, 
the honesty, and the patriotic pride of the people. Let us raise high 
the flag of our country—not as an emblem of reckless adventure and 
greedy conquest, of betrayed professions and broken pledges, of crim- 
inal aggressions and arbitrary rule over subject populations—but the 
old, the true flag, the flag of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln; 
the flag of the government of, for, and by the people; the flag of 
national faith held sacred and of national honor unsullied; the flag 
of human rights and of good example to all nations; the flag of true 
civilization, peace, and good-will to all men. Under it let us stand to 
the last, whatever betide. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE MAJOR DECIDES TO “MAKE IT THREE.”’ 
MINALLY, Walter said, “Did 
you ever hear, or read about, 
or imagine anything so ab- 
solutely devoid of sentiment 
or gush on the solemn sub- 
ject of marriage as that? 
He has been studying to 
make us happy, not forget- 
ting your father and 
3 mother.” 

“Indeed,” said Ellen, visibly affected, “I 
believe Mr. Murton has gotten into such a 
state of mind as to be almost willing to 
sacrifice himself for you. And although 
he goes about it in such an easy, abrupt 
and apparently light manner, he is in dead 





earnest, but puts it as he does, in order 


that we may object if we wish to, without 
feeling that we are disappointing him.” 

“Well, are you willing if mother and 
father are?” said Walter. 

“Whatever you decide is my decision,” 
said Ellen. “If 1 am to obey, I will begin 
now.” 

He drew her closer to him, and tenderly 
kissing her, said, “You know already how 
to become master!” 

They then proceeded arm in arm and 
stated the case to the parents. Mrs. Sar- 
tus was quite willing to consent to any- 
thing they decided on; and Mr. Sartus re- 
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peated a former declaration “that they 
could settle it to suit themselves, as he had 
hitherto shown a marked iniwbiliiy to aa- 
vise.” This was his way of testifying to 
his extreme pleasure and anxiety to have 
Hollitt in a nearer relation to him. Hol- 
litt thanked them, and immediately re- 
turned with Ellen to await the expiration 
of the fifteen minutes. When they were 
seated, he said to Ellen, “Leave it to me, 
my dear, and we will surprise them when 
they come back.” 

Prompt to the minute, the invading 
party returned at the end of the allotted 
time,—the ladies radiant with the unus- 
ual excitement, and the men _ grave 
enough to indicate a real earnestness in 
the success of their mission. 

Murton continued as spokesman and 
immediately exclaimed, “Well, sir, and 
madam, we await your decision, and de- 
voutly. hope that it may be in accord with 
your usual wisdom!” 

“My dear friends,” replied Hollitt with 
an attempt at ease, although he felt deep- 
ly on the subject, “we have talked over 
the matter and have concluded that if 
September the first will suit you as to 
time, and Hotel Alps as to place, we will 
do our share in making you happy in re- 
sponse to your generous overtures in our 
behalf!” , 

Hollitt had carefully figured that 





another month would have a healing ef- 
fect on the hearts of all who had been 
afflicted with the great sorrow, and would 


prepare them all better for the active 
duties of life. As soon as he had finished, 
Mr. Murton ejaculated, “Why, that is just 
right. It gives ample time to arrange 
everything, and enables us to be deliber- 
ate and ‘proper.’ What do you say?” he 
continued, turning to the ladies and Wir- 
ter. 

“We agree,” said one after another; and 
then a shout went up spontaneously in 
app:obation of the unusual compact, 
while each heart felt a distinct flutter of 
joy. 

“And now,” said Wirter, beaming with 
delight, ‘we have to confess that we 
haven’t said a word to our parents, but if 
we must, we shall coerce them!” 

“Don’t bother about that,” said Murton; 
“I have appointed myself a committee of 
one to return to C—., and will bring Mrs. 
Wirter back with me, and will insist on 
papa and mamma Murton coming here a 
week before the event. 

“We are to have a plain, sensible, triple 
wedding without frills, but if the ladies 
insist on any additions to their wardrobe, 
they can write them down, and I will de- 
liver the order to any modiste in Amer- 
ica. There, now!” 

“But,” said Hollitt, “you forget the min- 


ister. Miss Sartus and I had decided on 
Dr. Hyerliff and the Rev. Mr. Patmos, of 


3—. The latter gentleman you do not 
know, but he is so amiable and good a 
man, that Miss Sartus fell in love with him 
while visiting in B—., and he is an old and 
warm friend of mine.” 

“Anyway,” they all assented, “we will 
have Dr. Hyerliff, and as to Mr. Patmos, 
we will approve him on Miss Sartus’ judg- 
ment.” 

And thus it was all quickly and satisfac- 
torily arranged; everything without prec- 
edent, and yet unanimously approved. 

It was left to Hollitt to arrange with 
the ministers and furnish them transport- 
ation, requesting them to spend a week or 
two in the mountains prior to the date 
fixed. It was also agreed that the rela- 
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tives and intimate friends of the families 
should be summoned to the festivities. 
The following day, Murton departed on his 
mission, and Hollitt accompanied him as 
far as B—. 

In the meantime, a new life seemed to 
have opened to the entire party, including 
Mr. and Mrs. Sartus, the sad memories 
fleeing before the coming joy just as win- 
ter’s icy bonds are dissipated by the ap- 
proaching spring. 

Even the proprietors of the Hotel Alps 
caught the infeetion, and unknown to 
those most interested, made due arrange- 
ments for the appropriate decoration of 
the large dancing hall for the occasion, 
as the Sartus party were great favorites. 
A week prior to the great event the en- 
tire party had been reunited and had 
been augmented by the presence of Dr. 
Hyerliff and Mr. Patmos. 

Hollitt, ever on the alert for the study 
of human nature under favorable and un- 
restrained conditions, had engaged the 
hall for an “off” evening, in which to hold 
a prayer meeting in honor of Mr. Patmos 
and Dr. Hyerliff. 

The notice was duly bulletined, and the 
interest was great enough to fill the hall 
completely with the guests of the hotel, 
among whom were prominent and wealthy 
merchants, manufacturers and bankers 
and a large number of beautiful and sty- 
lishly dressed ladies from various cities. 

Dr. Hyerliff and Mr. Patmos sat on the 
platform usually occupied by the musi- 
cians, and jointly took charge of the meet- 
ing. A couple of familiar hymns were 
sung, after which Mr. Patmos spoke ten 
minutes on the subject, “Ananias kept 
back part of the price.’ He was listened 
to with undivided attention, as his re- 
marks were entirely different from what 
they had been accustomed to hear. 

Dr. Hyerliff, after another song, fol- 
lowed with a few remarks, taking for his 
subject, “And great fear came upon all 
the church, and as many as heard these 
things.” At the conclusion of his re- 
marks which were also well received, being 
on the same line as those of Mr. Patmos, 
and based on the same chapter, he urgent- 
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ly invited those present to take part in 
the meeting and speak their sentiments 
frankly. “Thus only could light be had, 
and any gentleman or lady present had 
full privilege to criticise adversely, as well 
as praise the Christian religion, if they 
failed to see it in the same light.” 

A depressing silence followed for a mo- 
ment after Dr. Hyerliff sat down, which 
was broken by the thoughtfulness of Hol- 
litt, who started to sing, “Rock of Ages 
Cleft For Me,” and was immediately joined 
by Ellen, who sat by his side. At first, 
there seemed to be an inclination to fol- 
low by the rest of the assembly, but the 
two voices blended so beautifully, and the 
effect was so thrilling and full of pathos, 
that they could only listen spell-bound 
until the finish. 

Then a portly, fine-looking old gen- 
tleman, a well-known New York capital- 
ist, upon whom the song evidently made a 
deep impression, rose and said: “I haven’t 
been in a prayer meeting for a quarter of 
a century. I supposed the prayer meet- 
ing was an arm of the service which had 
outlived its usefulness. 1 see now that a 
Christian without a ‘prayer meeting,’ does 
seem to justify the conclusion of Mr. Pat- 
mos that a part of the price is kept back. 
I simply rose to express my gratification 
at being permitted to listen to your words 
and the hymn just sung by the young peo- 
ple.” 

“He is a member of the church I attend 
in New York,” said one young man to 
another beside him, “but I don’t believe he 
ever ‘spoke in meetin’’ before in all his 
life.” 

Just then, another gentleman arose, a 
grizzly haired and bearded man of perhaps 
sixty, who appeared to be the storage 
house of all the energy of a steam en- 
gine. He was an iron manufacturer. He 
said in a strong vigorous voice: “You gen- 
tlemen are very frank in inviting criticism 
and I propose to take advantage of it in 
order to get some information, even if I 
make myself unpopular. I employ many 
men, and do business with several na- 
tions, but am called upon to endorse a 
Christianity which prays for all peoples 


in the church and prayer meeting, and 
then goes out into the world and pro- 
claims that this nation is an independent 
nation, able to carry out any project it 
has a mind to undertake in spite of all 
other nations or peoples and without ref- 
erence to the effect it may have on them, 
If a man would say as much of himself in 
relation to other men, you would call him 
a bag of wind, and pay no further atten- 
tion to him; but when in the capacity of 
politician, he says it of the nation, he is 
applauded. The partisan who adheres to 
party under all circumstances, is lauded 
by every saint and sinner of his party as 
a right royal and but the 
statesman who adheres to right under all 
circumstances, is seldom applauded; es- 
pecially is this the case if he carries the 
‘golden rule’ into politics. Although 
righteousness in a nation ought to be con- 
sidered its prosperity, at least by Chris- 
tians, the reverse is true when pecuniary 
Gentlemen, I am after 
information. 1 respect Christianity as I 
understand it; but I don’t understand 
Christianity as it is practiced. I cannot 
see why professedly Christian men in pri- 
vate life should become mere poltroons 
when invested with political power and 
leadership; or why aggregations of men 
‘alled ‘parties,’ should not be subject to 
the accusation of keeping back part of the 
price if they are to be judged by their acts. 
If you made a Christian of me tonight, I 
could not fellowship with all my brethren, 
{ fear. Excuse me if I have overstepped 
the bounds of propriety. I have faith in 
the brand of Christianity I see here.” 
“That,” said our young 
friend, “is Henry Monson. 


loyal fellow; 


gain is involved. 


his 
He is a hus- 
tler; he made his pile from nothing, and 
never had a fuss with his men. 


man to 


They say 
he is as straight as they make them, but I 
don’t believe he ever goes to church. 
‘wishy-washy’ for him.” 


Too 
The interest was growing. A dozen or 
more men and women looked as though 
they wanted to speak, but not being ac- 
customed to appearing in public, they 
lacked the courage. After a moment’s 
pause, however, an elderly lady with a 











face and of 


lovely, benignant stately 
presence arose and said: “I can sympa- 
thize with the last speaker, because I be- 
lieve he expects to have his notions of 
Christianity in public as well as private 
life, confirmed by the acts of professing 
Christians, and failing in that, condemns 
the whole thing 1 think error 
comes in along that line because Ananias 
still lives in large numbers. While I ad- 
mit that the church is to be blamed for 
not following Peter’s more 
closely in the treatment accorded Ananias, 
I think our chief error is in not taking the 
true guide for our criterion, and not the 
apostate. We must get right 
through the proper means. and then, in- 
stead of being discouraged by false 
prophets, we will become an added power 
to make head against them. I think my 
friend has the stuff in him out of which 
forceful Christians are made.” 

These received 
as could readily ne detected in the faces of 
the hearers. The well-posted young man 
whispered to his friend, “That is Mrs. Van 

3rush, of Philadelphia, and you can put 


much 


example 


ourselves 


sentiments were well 


her down as one of the few rich Christians. 
A fellow can easily tell ’em.” 

Before another arose, Mrs. Van Brush 
was on her feet again and begged the 
‘young people’ to favor them with another 
hymn,—Jesus, Lover of My Soul,’ if you 
please.” 

The memory of the last time they had 
sung that hymn together rushed upon Hol- 
litt and Ellen with magnetic force, but in 
stead of unnerving them, it seemed to 
clothe them with a power of voice and ac- 
tion which swept everything before them; 
and when they had finished, many a tear 
that 
Monson, the 


could be detected in the eyes of 


worldly assembly. Even 
strong utilitarian, had to use his hand- 
kerchief. 

The silence after the hymn seemed fit- 
ting as every heart had been mellowed 
by its influence. After the lapse of per- 
haps a minute, Mr. Patmos rose and said 
that he knew a few of those present ex- 
pected to hear from Maj. Hollitt, and he 
hoped that he would speak. 
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Hollitt, arose at once and said, “It will 
give me great pleasure to say a word after 
my friend, Mr. Murton, speaks. I feel sure 
that he has some questions to ask, or pro- 
tests to make, and 1 am anxious to hear 
them. He is very observing, matter of 
fact and frank and enjoys digging after 
truth. He will excuse me for being so 
personal.” 

“We will be delighted to hear from Mr. 
Murton,” said Mr. Patmos and Dr. Hyer- 
liff. 

Murton was entirely prepared, and at 
his ease, as usual, when he arose. He 
said: “My friends, I am free to confess that 
there are some things about Christianity 
that I do not understand. Perhaps my 
ignorance arises from lack of research, 
[ acknowledge that I do not know what a 
prayer meeting is from personal experi- 
ence. I feel a perfect absence of re- 
straint, however, in this prayer meeting, 
and will be frank enough to admit that I 
think it is a good one, and about the best 
religious meeting I ever attended. Per- 
haps the words and the songs I have heard 
have melted my heart and given it a 
chance to speak. I have heard it said that 
as music and light make their impressions 
on the mind through the ear and the eye 
respectively, so must Christianity make its 
impression on the mind through the heart, 
and not through the intellect. That is a 
great part of my bother; my reason asks 
to be satisfied about a great many things. 
I am not afraid to state some of them to 
you, because I am sure that I am not 
among bigots. Will you listen? I will be 
brief. 

“Thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of men and women have died as crusad- 
ers and as martyrs to the Christian relig- 
ion. They are cited to us as strong con- 
firmation of the truth of Christianity. But 
hundreds of thousands of men have per- 
ished in war for an idea that had no more 
in it than simple earthly gain. Men 
sprang to arms when King George put his 
hand on their pocketbooks and while 
their own hands were still at the throat of 
the slave. What is the animating spirit 
of man, or what power governs him, if he 
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can die as a martyr and submit to all sorts 
of sacrifices in times of war, and yet in 
times of peace and plenty is too selfish 
even as a Christian to goa block out of his 
way in behalf of mankind and his country? 
This, I cannot understand through either 
the head or the heart, and it is so differ- 
ent from Christ and His teachings as to 
impress me that there is something rad- 
ically wrong or else it is literally true 
‘that many strive and few enter.’ In a 
word,” continued Murton, while his audi- 
ence was giving him the closest attention, 
“to refer to the line of thought suggested 
by the excellent lady who spoke, it would 
appear that the apostates are so largely 
in excess of the true Christians, that the 
latter are overshadowed, and the world, in 
its quest for light, sees nothing but the 
false. Christianity, as I view it, must sep- 
arate itself from the world in order to be 
seen and felt, else the Ananiases will sap 
its life and ‘cause great fear to come upon 
the church’ in our day, as well as in Paul’s. 
If the preacher of today could be as inde- 
pendent of the world, as Paul with his 
trade as a weaver to subsist on was, the 
problem might be easier of solution, but I 
would not even venture a suggestion as I 
am utterly bewildered and in need of 
light. 

“T listen to the words of the godly men 
here tonight, and I am touched; my heart 
melts before the heavenly strains of song 
and I am almost persuaded to be a Chris- 
tian. Then I look out over the world and 
see that ‘the good in man is silent in the 
presence of corruption in the state and in 
the church, and doubt settles down 
around and about me. It seems to me 
even now that while I might agree that I 
am responsible only for my own conduct, 
I could not get rid of the feeling of a 
deep sense of responsibility for existing 
conditions.” 

When Murton concluded, it was evident 
that he had a good many sympathizers in 
the meeting among the business men and 
men of the world,—people who had been 
looking to the church for example. 

Dr. Hyerliff asked the assembly to sing 
the stirring hymn, “Faith is the Victory 
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that Overcomes the World,” after which 
Maj. Hollitt would speak briefly. 

The song had the effect of softening 
the feeling of rebellion which was appar- 
ent in some quarters against what they 
termed in whispers, “the hypocrisy of the 
church,” and this influence made it some- 
what easier for Mr. Hollitt to secure and 
hold the attention of the audience, though 
it was growing late. 

He began in any easy, commanding but 
sincere tone of voice: “My friends, I be- 
lieve if there be anything wrong any- 
where, that it is with ourselves, and not 
with the principles of Christianity or the 
philosophy of it. The unsatisfied state of 
the human mind is of itself evidence that 
there is something better to reach out af- 
ter. The rich men here—every one of them 
—will testify that money enhances care, 
rather than relieves it; and that so far as 
contentment of mind is concerned, if it is 
found at all, it must rest on a basis higher 
than the material things of the world can 
furnish. 

“Light is normal; darkness is abnormal. 
One goes into a dark room and presses the 
electric button and the darkness is dis- 
persed. Every other room in the house 
will remain dark until touched by a sim- 
ilar agency. But one cannot disperse the 
natural light. it must be shut out. If 
there is darkness in my life, it is because I 
shut out the light. If there be light in my 
life, it is because IT come in contact witb 
the agency that dispenses it. 

“Christians are not perfect, but they 
are always facing towards Jerusalem. If 
a man claims to be a Christian, or a 
church claims to be a Christian church. 
and is not headed towards the right, one 
dishonors his own judgment in taking such 
as the standard of Christianity. This pre- 
tense of Christianity is simply the hypoc- 
risy which pays a reluctant homage to vir- 
The rule 
by which Christianity and virtue is known, 
was not formulated by erring human 
judgment, but was laid down by the in- 
fallible Ruler. No need, therefore, that 
we should grope on that subject, for we 


tue by a weak simulation of it. 








can go to Him and measure by His gauge. 
It is printed for our use. 

“The Christian is not silent in presence 
of either individual or civic corruption. 
He makes himself felt either by word or 
action. Men err in so judging. It is the 
‘pretense’ Christianity which is thus si- 
lent. When men say it is ‘respectable’ in 
this age to be a Christian, they raise a 
question as to fact. There is a sort of de- 
portment which assumes the Christian 
label, but which hath it not. That brand 
is at home everywhere, because of its nu- 
merical proportions. It can be found in 
corrupt politics; it can be found voting 
for corrupt men; it can be found jingling 
glasses in a pestilentiat high-toned bar- 
room, and voting with the enemies of 
Christianity who foster the saloon. But 
my dear friends, that isn’t Christianity. 

“If a huckster gave you a bad coin, you 
would soon detect the cheat, and think no 
less of the genuine. Be as fair with 
Christianity which is much more poorly 
imitated than the coin, and you will reach 
Christianity yourselves much more easily 
and with rapider strides.” 

“It has been said that the church toler- 
ates this counterfeit Christian too largely. 
That may be true. The Christian is long- 
suffering and although always facing to- 
wards the right, he may err. The church 
itself by long continuance in the beaten 
path of custom, may have forgotten its 
primitive object. 

“IT acknowledge that the church should 
be the camp where Christian soldiers are 
educated and drilled preparatory to going 
out into the world to meet the adversary 
and continue the battle in the field against 
the prince of the powers of darkness. 
The tendency now is in this direction. 

“We admit that in the recent past, the 
church has devoted too much attention to 
the dress parade in the auditorium and not 
enough to the drill in the ante-rooms, or 
to the conflict in the field. But if you 
gentlemen who seem anxious to see the 
working of the genuine leaven, will join 
us, we promise to be loyal to no other 
standard of Christianity than that set up 
by Christ Himself.” 





Mr. Hollitt resumed his seat in the evi- 
dent good graces of the assembly. There 
was an apparent disposition to break out 
into applause by some people who came 
near forgetting themselves in their admir- 
ation for such an unusual discourse from 


so sincere a man. When Dr. Hyerliff rose 

to announce the closing hymn, Mr. Mon- 
son interrupted him, and excusing himself 
said: “I want to thank Maj. Hollitt for his 
line of thought. It will give me something 
to think about, and will cause me to ‘read 
up’ afresh, as | am ashamed to confess 
that I haven’t seen the inside of a Bible 
for years, although | have always tried to 
»remember and live by its precepts in a 
general way. 1 would like to ask Maj. 
Hollitt if he could give a brief reason why 
people were so indifferent to the very ap- 
parent and very grave sins such as drink 
and public corruption?” 

Mr. Hollitt replied that his friend, Mr. 
Wirter had an illustration of the saloon 
evil, which he had taken from Roman his- 
tory, and as he intended to have it print- 
ed, he would mail him a copy. 

The meeting then came to a close with 
a hymn and a feeling prayer and benedic- 
tion byMr. Patmos. 

A number of men gathered about Hollitt 
afterwards, and complimented him on his 
square attitude and begged to be remem- 
bered with a copy of the article promised 
Mr. Monson. When he retired, he had a 
pocket full of cards containing the ad- 
dresses of many rich men, young and old. 
Even Murton couldn’t refrain from saying 
to him, “Where do you get all your wis- 
dom? You are all the time putting the 
thing in a new light; and always getting 
me to set myself up to be knocked down. 
Well, I guess you have finished the job 
this time.” 

Ellen gently said, “I knew he would!” 

Many a religious service had been held 
in the Hotel Alps ball room before, on a 
Sunday, though never on a week day; but 
never had a meeting been so talked about 
as this. Those Sunday meetings had been 
the formal, regulation, ‘proper’ thing. 
This had been a meeting of the people, and 
men who never thought of such a thing be- 
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fore were forced into the arena by a 
power that had no savor of coercion; and 
thus they became involved as part of the 
meeting, and other people were set to 
talking about it. 

“Talk is cheap,” says the street axiom, 
but notwithstanding that, there are some 
lovers of money and power in all cities 
who could not be hired to express their 
sentiments on certain vital moral princi- 
ples in public speech. The trimmer is a 
moral coward, and when in high places 
he becomes a monster as compared with 
the lazaroni. 

Friends who were scattered at various 
resorts began to arrive, and by noon all 
who were expected had reached their des- 
tination. 

It was very noticeable that Mrs Sartus 
had lost her draw! and affected manner. 
Trial had burned out the dross to a very 
great extent; and the demeanor of Mr. 
Sartus was also so changed as to exert an 
influence on her character. Still, she 
brooded more or less. There was some- 
thing on his mind not apparent to his 
friends. The delirious cry of George still 
haunted him at times, aud it made him at 
enmity with his money. But he told his 
sorrow to no one. He had almost resolved 
to sell off his possessions in C——., and 
move ‘to the city of B——., in order to be 
near Hollitt and Ellen; but he hadn’t 
even yet learned their intentions, and 
the chapel was yet unfinished. But his 
thought was to get away from the inces- 
sant reminders of George, and of the 
fact that he had been sacrificed for money, 
as well as others, not his own, beyond his 
power to number. 

But now, all these sombre thoughts have 
gone, for the clock has struck seven, and 
strains of soft music are floating through 
the corridors of Hotel Alps. The parents 
are in place, the wedding march greets 
the ear as the brides and grooms take 
their places . 

The ceremony proceeds without an er- 
ror to mar its beauty or solemnity; the 
guests look on in admiration, and the 
stillness of death reigns until in strong 
and sonorous tones is heard the supreme 
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decree, “I pronounce you man and wife.” 

Then a buzz of satisfaction went circling 
around the hall, which but for the re- 
straining force of propriety, would have 
burst out into acclamation and applause. 

Ellen Hollitt now! And how glorious 
and radiant she looked as she leaned on 
the arm of the greatest man in the world 
—to her. Lucy Wirter was now Lucy 
Murton, and Ruth Murton was now Ruth 
Wirter. The hopes and anticipations of a 
brief eternity, as it were, were at last 
realized to three noble men and three 
lovely, trusting women, whose paths now 
lay along the same lines,—for better or 
for worse. 

After the blessings ard benedictions of 
many friends, the music again softly 
floats on the perfumed air, and the out- 
ward march begins. The happy mien, the 
proud step, and hearts once more as joy- 
ous as the birds that give God glory in the 
morning—and the procession melts away 
into the banquet hall like a dissolving ap- 
parition or a fairy dream. 

The happy banqueters aumbered about 
fifty persons, including the interested 
families; and the flow of congratulations, 
wit and lively repartee, filled every mo- 
ment of the hour. Then came the “good 
bye” and “God bless you,” and the “rice” 
and “old shoes.” <A brief nonsense for the 
sake of old friends which must be en- 
dured for a moment at this zenith of glory 
and triumph. 

On the 10 o’clock train, Walter and Ellen 
departed for the Hollitt homestead; Wir- 
ter and Ruth for the ocean’s shore, and 
Murton and Lucy for the Adirondacks. 

The parents remained another week, 
and went back to C—— in company. 
Mr. Patmos was accompanied home by Dr. 
Hyerliff, who spent a week in examining 
into the workings of Avenue C chapel and 
exploring the estate of Maj. Hollitt. 

Dr. Hyerliff was more than ever puzzled 
over the character of Hollitt, after this 
ocular demonstration of great wealth; for 
it seemed almost incredible that a young 
man of such resources should voluntarily 
abandon a life of luxury for the sake of 
studying and uplifting mankind. He was 





impressed more than ever with the respon- 
sibilities of the minister of the gospel, who 
to be anything for the Master, must really 
be @ pattern and an example of Him in 
every walk of life. 

Att the end of September the circle of 
friends was reunited in the city of C——., 
Mr. Patmos being among the number. 

Wirter Chapel was complete in every de- 
tail; every dollar of expense contracted 
had been paid, and a former degraded res- 
ident of the distriet, Joe Bowers and his 
wife, were in charge of the premises, as 
custodians and janitors. 

The following Sabbath had been set for 
the dedication of the cbapel, and Walter 
and Ellen returned from their inspection 
tour well satisfied that it would be an 
acceptable offering to God. Dr. Hyerliff 
and Mr. Patmos were to have charge of 
the services. The eventful day was ush- 
ered in with a delightful October sun, and 
everything was auspicious. 

Probably fifty or sixty interested friends 
including a few from Dr. Hyerliff’s church, 
were present. 

Joe had persuaded a dozen or more of 
the “riff-raff”? to come in, but it was diffi- 
cult work to influence them as they were 
very shy. 

After Ellen began to play on the little 
organ, and the notes of the hymn floated 
through the open windows, renewed curi- 
osity began to move the crowds of loafers 
lounging about the block, and an occasion- 
al one or two would edge up closer to the 
building in order to hear better. 

It was a sight for the gods to see Ellen 
Hollitt, in contrast with the work of rum. 
She represented the power of God unto sal- 
vation. The rabble represented the 
power of man unto destruction. Yes, for 
had not Mr. Patmos said in his sermon: 
“That the utmost of God’s curse was on 
the ground, and that the principal curses 
heaped on man were the inventions of man 
himself.” 

The services were concluded amidst a 
general godly enthusiasm, and then fol- 
lowed a reunion full of love and hope and 
joy. Only a few of the outcasts could be 


prevented by Joe from retreating. Three 
or four were all they could get within 
their reach to question, conciliate and im- 
press to come again. But enough had 
come in to talk about it and advertise it 
thoroughly among their miserable com- 
panions. 

Before they reached the chapel, Mr. Sar- 
tus had a private conversation with Ellen. 
He acknowledged his misery and _ the 
source of it. He desired to give her and 
Walter five hundred thousand dollars in 
memory of George, to be used in raising 
the fallen and fighting sin. And now he 
added, “I trust that God will withhold the 
lash. I implore His forgiveness in this act 
of restitution, so far as it can operate as 
restitution.” 

When Ellen told this to Walter, he quiet- 
ly thanked God and made a fresh resolve 
to work for Him. 

They were at the church door after the 
services, when she told him. He immedi- 
ately stopped and called to the others to 
stand in line on the church steps facing to 
the east. There were Dr. Hyerliff and Mr. 
Patmos, Harry Murton and Lucey, Paul 
Wirter and Ruth and Walter Hollitt and 
Ellen. 

It was a magnificent group, lined up as 
though for an effective picture, when the 
voice of Walter Hollitt rang out clear and 
distinct in these words: “In the presence 
of God and in sight of these, His lost sheep 
of Israel, are we agreed, until death, to 
persevere in His work?” 

In ringing tones, came the firm re- 
sponse: “We are!” 

Life has just begun with the young mar- 
ried lovers. Murton cast his lot unre- 
servedly with them, and they have set out 
determined not to take their eyes off the 
pillar of cloud by day or the pillar of fire 
by night. As we leave them standing 
with their faces towards Jerusalem, the 
question naturally arises: “Will they reach 
the goal?” And the weird answer floats 
back: “Ask the church!” Their success 
depends on whether it be a Shadow or a 
Substance! 


The End, 
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